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‘‘Dust and Dry-Bones Swept Away’ 


New Supplementary Books for Sixth 
and Seventh Grades 


our new books are ‘life-savers’ for bovs and girls.” Miss Willa Bolton 
Mississippi State Normal tells us. “You are sweeping out of the way 
and dry-bones of facts and putting flesh and blood in their place, with just 
1g Mnance and imagination to satisfy the voung adolescent, and give him 
healthy taste for more.” 
E. C. Brooks 
Dr. Ff. Gs. Bonser of Teachers College, Columbia, writes of it: “! nnd the 


book interesting and rich in its teaching materials. | have taken pleasure in 


recommending it in several communities for extension work and in classes here 


Teachers College.” 


TOLD IN STORY (American History) Book I 
H. J. Eckenrode 


“One of my teachers was having trouble with the teaching of History in a 


rural school. | gave her Told in Story,” says County Superintendent Bradley 


lllad 


of Gonzales, Texas. “After two weeks work, she reports that she is getting ex- 


ellent results; that it tends to stimulate interest in History study more than 


anything that she has found.” 


THE YOUNG AMERICAN CITIZEN 


Binford-Graff 
In this clearly and simply written text on civics, participation in citizenship 
lubs wins and holds the child’s interest and attention. The spiral method ot 


presentation is effectively used. It is psychologically well adapted to children 
as it teaches through the child's own activities. 


Mr. Julian A. Burrus, President of V. PL 1., says: “I consider The Young 
Imerican Citizen a very valuable book for use in the elementary schools. It 1s 
attractively published and written on a practical basis which is not always 

found in our textbooks. The language and the illustrations should ap- 
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Aldine Reading Method 


BOOKS 





Aldine Primer 


Aldine Readers—Book One, or First Reader 
Aldine Readers—Book Two, or Second Reader 


Learning to Read 


A Manual for Teachers using the 
Aldine Readers—Primer and Books One and Two 


CHARTS AND CARDS 
Reading and Phonic Chart, with stand Phonic Drill Cards (21 in set) 


Phonic Chart, with stand Rhyme Card for the Aldine Primer 
Sight Word Cards (123 in set) Rhyme Card for Aldine Book One 
Phonic Cards (54 in set) Seat Work Card, No. | 
Rhyme Charts (19 in set) Seat Work Card, No. 2 


Word and Phrase Cards (47 in set) Seat Work Card, No. 3 
Seat Work in Story Form 


Superintendent FARNSWORTH G. MARSHALL, 
MALpEN, MASSACHUSETTS, writes: 


“The Aldine Reading Method has been used in Malden for many 
years and I am fully satisfied with the results which have been obtained 
from it. It combines interesting material with thorough drill. Children 
really learn to read from its use. 


“IT have always furnished the Manual for Teachers—Learning to 
Read—to all of my teachers and insisted that they become thoroughly 
familiar with it. I consider it an essential part of the Aldine Method.” 





NEWSON & COMPANY 
Publishers 
73 Fifth Avenue New York 
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The New International Encyclopedia 
Revised Second Edition—24 Volumes—80,000 Articles 


The leading American Reference Work. Recommended by the American Library 


Association and approved: or adopted in many states. Special arranged Courses of 
Reading and Study. Immediate delivery of full sets, charges prepaid. Payments 


may be divided over one or two school years if desired. Free book of sample 
pages sent on request. 


(When Writing Please Mention “Virginia Journal of Education”) 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Inc., Publishers 
1218 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 33 443 Fourth Avenue, New York City 




















A NEW SUMMER SCHOOL 


For High School Teachers and Prospective Teachers, College Students 
and Prospective College Students 


A Full Quarter—Two Six Weeks Terms 
June 18-July 24 ~t July 25-August 29 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
State Agricultural and Mechanical College, Blacksburg 


Seven programs arranged for the Special Certificate for High School Teachers: (1) English, (2) Ma 
\rts, (3) Mathematies, (4) Agriculture, (5) Biology, (6) Chemistry, and (7) Physics 


Numerous courses counting toward the degrees of the college and leading to the Collegiate Certificaté 
‘Teachers 

Courses for the Extension and Renewal of Teachers’ Certificates. 

(‘ourses for t 


he satisfaction of entrance requirements at this and other colleges, and for admission to scli 

of law, medicine, dentistry, and pharmacy. 

Special advantages for students and teachers in agricultural and industrial subjects, and in the vari 

sciences, including the ‘‘Smith-Hughes work’’. 

No courses in primary methods, and no courses preparatory to the State Examinations; but applic 

for the First Grade Certificate and higher certificates may take high school subjects to partially quali 
Delightful summer mountain climate—small classes, no crowding—large faculty of specialist 
unusual laboratory and library facilities— 


I;XPENSES REDUCED TO A MINIMUM—for Virginia teachers the cost of one term need not ex 
$38.50, including registration fee, board, room, and laundry. No tuition charged to Virginia teac! 


For catalog and full information, address V. P. I., Blacksburg, Virginia 
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The University of Tennessee Summer Session —1923 
(Formerly Summer School of the South) 


Twelve Weeks 
First Term, June 11-July 19; Second Term, July 20-August 29. 


A wide range of courses in methods for kindergarten, primary and high school teachers, college en- 
trance and college credit, including the arts, sciences, engineering, home economics, agriculture, etc. All 
courses count for college credit or college entrance. 

Unexcelled summer climate in hills of East Tennessee. Reserve rooms early. 


Full Session, 


For particulars and general catalog address: 


THic SUMMER SESSION, The University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 





Popular lectures and entertainments. 




















Virginia Military 
Institute 


Lexington, Virginia 


An institution combining _ technical 
training with military training and dis- 
cipline. 


E. W. NICHOLS, Superintendent 





New York University 
Summer School 


A program of 240 courses in educational, 
collegiate, and commercial subjects. The 
bulletin is ready for distribution, and will 
be sent upon request. 
Address— 
DR. JOHN W. WITHERS 
Director of the Summer School 
100 Washington Square East, New York City 
July 2-August 10 


























Summer Quarter 


First term, June 11-July 21; 
second term, July 23-August 31. 








The greatest summer school in the 
South. More than 300 credit courses for 
teachers, supervisors, administrators, and 
others working in the field of education. 
Viany academic courses for those who 
wish to do a year’s work in one subject 
or one third of a year’s work in their reg- 
ular subjects. Pre-medical courses given. 
\Vork counts toward the bachelor’s, mas- 
Write for a 
catalogue now, stating the work that you 


ter's, or doctor's degree. 


are most interested in. 


George Peabody College 
For Teachers 
Nashville °: 


Tennessee 











Asheville Normal and Associated 
eg 


fm) f= 
eo © 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Sixth Session—June 18-July 27, 1923 


The Summer School of the Asheville Normal is one of the 
State Summer Schools of North Carolina. 

1324 teachers from twenty-one states attended the 1922 
Summer session, 





The faculty of 73 will include teachers oe n 1 the Ain ville 
Normal, heads of departments from Teach olleg olum- 
bia University, and the Universities of Sout th C arolina, Cin- 
cinnati, Tulane, and John B. Stetson, and State Normal 
Colleges of Michigan, Florida, Georgia, Virginia, and ‘Trinity 
College and Park College, and heads of departments from a 
number of the leading city public schools 

186 courses are offered for kindergarten, primary, grammutr 
grade, and high school teachers, athletic coaches, sup¢ 


visors, principals and superintendents. 

The Asheville Summer School offers to teachers educational 
and recreational opportunities that are unsurpassed 

Dormitory room and board is $42 for six weeks. Rooms | 
may be reserved now by forwarding $5 of this amount. Board 
in private homes is from $8 to $15 per week. Registration fee 
is $10 for three courses. $8 extra for a fourth course. 

Reduced round-trip fares to Asheville are available during 
the summer. 

Compiete catalog will be ready March first. Write now for 
a copy. 








ORORO) 


JOHN E. CALFEE, A. M., LL.D., President 
Asheville, N. C. 
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Summer School 


Fredericksburg 
State Normal 


HIGH SPOTS 


A 12 weeks school; spacious grounds; splendid 
grove; cool breezes; elevated on Marye’s 
Heights. Courses to complete elementary cer- 
tificate on old six weeks basis; full junior and 
senior normal quarters; courses for renewal of 
certificates ; special course in Tests and Meas- 
urements; other professional courses; new open 
air theatre; standard Athletic Field under con 
struction, 


Observation and Practice Teaching 
School on Grounds 


All these courses have College credit. Review 
Courses for first and second grade certificates 


also given, 


Summer School Catalog Now Ready 


A. B. CHANDLER, Jr., President 

















Fredericksburg, Va. 

















University of Richmond 


Summer Session 
June 15-July 27, 1923 


The following courses will be offered: 

1. Seience Courses meeting Pre- 
Medical Requirements. 

2. Regular College Courses leading to 
Degrees and Teachers’ Certificates. 

3. Certain Courses to remove College 
Entrance Conditions. 


1. Regular Courses in Law. 


For Bulletin and Other Information, 
Address 
W. L. Prince, Director 


University of Richmond, 
Virginia 

















Summer Normal 


The first term opens June 18 and closes 
July 27. The second term opens July 31 
and closes August 3.1. 


Courses are offered in both terms for the 
renewal of certificate, review courses for First 
and Second Grade Certificates, and all kinds of 
professional courses for those who began their 
professional work before 1922 and those who 
began their professional work in 1922, or will 
begin professional work in = 1923. Regular 
Normal School courses ure also offered. Special 
attention given to courses for the training of 
Supervisors. 

Delightful climate, beautiful scenery, unsur- 
passed health conditions, beautiful grounds, and 
excellent meals. Much attention given to Phy- 
sical Education and outdoor games and recrea- 
tions, music, and interesting lectures and en- 
tertainments. 


For catalogue giving full information in 
regard to the summer quarter, write 


JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL, 





President 


East Radford Virginia 


College of 
William and Mary 


Feunded 1693 A. D. 
J. A. C. CHANDLER, President 


Announces Courses 

for 
TEACHERS SUPERVISORS 
PRINCIPALS SUPERINTENDENTS 

and for students preparing 

for 
LAW 
MEDICINE SOCIAL WORK 
BUSINESS ENGINEERING 


During Summer Quarter 1923 
First Term, June 18 to July 27 
Second Term, July 27 to Sept. 4 


Courses for elementary teachers leading to Fle- 
mentary or Normal Professional Certificites 
for high school teachers leading to Collegiate 
Professional Certificates ; review courses in Eng 
lish, algebra, geometry, foreign languages wd 
science for entrance requirements. 


DEAN K. J. HOKE, Director 
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What Comes of Our History Teaching? 


By WILLIAM ELLIS JONES, Beulah Junior High Schooi, Drewry’s Bluff, Virginia 


ere are two ways in which one may view 
either as a unit, a 





history of any nation 
complete in itself having its proper be- 
ing, its climax and its conclusion, or as an 
late part of the history of mankind, a mere 
lent in the life of the world, neither im- 
tant nor trivial save in its relation to the 
ons which precede and follow it. With the 
view, One may write a history and complete 
ay close the final chapter with the date of 
ttle or a revolution, and put “End, Finis, 
Curtain.” With the second, one is embarrassed 
in ending, one is compelled to punctuate the 
sentence with a question mark, and refer the 
ler, respectfully, to the latest edition of the 
ing paper. 
- one holds the first or second of these two 
s, the history of the Roman Republic has 
nificance of two very distinct kinds. Studied 
the first light, Rome is war and conquest, 
ness and commerce, expanding boundaries 
crowing cities. Her story is of interest to 
who take pleasure in such things, a knowl- 
of which is the privilege of the cultured 
the delight of those thorough-going stu- 
to whom tedium is only a word. It is the 
taeryland of the antiquarian but to the 
man it is neither vital nor essential. 
ill that Rome was large, the British Empire 
The ruled ten 
as many subjects as ever paid tribute to 


non 


larger. Tzar of Russia 
ar. Beside New York or London, Rome's 
At the height 
r power, the sum of her legions was not one- 


est cities seem mere villages. 


of the peace-strength of the French army. 
reatest feats of engineering are child’s play 


Her wisest men were 


es the Panama Canal. 





‘conquests nor provinces, but AN IDEA, 


ignorant of facts which now are the possession 
of every school boy. The comforts of her most 
luxurious palaces were crude in comparison with 
those of a modern American hotel. If Rome 
things—palaces, legions, conquests, 


provinces—then Mr. Ford is quite right in say- 


is those 


ing that children waste their time in studying 
history when they might be preparing them- 
selves for meeting the conditions of life in the 
present. 

However, to one who has the second attitude, 
the history of Rome presents quite a different 
aspect. Viewed as a chapter in the story of 
mankind, what Rome actually achieved, the lands 
she conquered and the peoples she subjugated, 
matters of secondary The 
primary thing is what she passed on to the peo- 


become interest. 
ples who came after her, what she contributed 
to the progress of civilization. Now, it is droll, 
it seems to me, that the contribution of Rome 

of Rome which ruled the 
perished by the sword—should have been, not 


All her 


greatness is passed, her palaces are in ruins, 


with sword and 


her power is broken, and she persists i: our 
day through the force of an idea. 

When, in 476, the Western 
darkness seemed to cover the earth. 


fell, a 


Even in 


Empire 


this far day, we cannot recall that year without 
a shudder. Order apparently departed from hu- 


man affairs and the world was given up to 


chaos again. The fabric of the Empire which 
had been a thousand years in the building sud- 
denly went to pieces altogether. It seemed as 
though man was about to return to the dark 
: and looking back, we know that the cen 


Ages in- 


7ve 
ages 


turies which followed were the Dark 
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deed. All the achievements of which the Great 
Republic had been so proud melted like a 
March snow under a warm rain. 


And yet Rome had lasted long enough to 
plant indelibly in the minds of men—from the 
an idea of which they 
She had 


Tigris to the Thames 


to rid themselves. 


have never been able 
, ; ' Le ee oe 
given man the conception of the “Kes publica 


universalis’—the Universal Commonweal — 1n 


which every man was to be a citizen with equal 
libertv under the law, in which race, creed, birth, 


nationality were to enter not at all, in which 


peace and brotherhood were to blot out the recol- 


lection of old hatreds. For a few brief years 
she had stood an early prototype of the Uni- 
versal Republic toward which we move, even 


in this day, with slow uncertain steps. It matters 
but little that the prototype was distorted and 
disfigured, that the peace was sometimes broken 
and often oppressive, that the liberty was a farce 
and the law a sham. The idea was there, cast- 
ing its vast silhouette, like a lengthening shadow 
over the future. In Babylon, in Antioch, in 
London, it captured the imagination of men— 
men of different races and diverse faiths. Since 
then, there have been wars and hatreds, it is 
true, but back in the dim recesses of man’s mind 
this idea—this conception of the Universal King- 
dom of Righteousness—has lived and grown, 
refusing to be forgotten. 

It reached across the Arabian deserts and 
took possession of a camel driver, and with it 
he nearly overturned the world. It inspired a 
boy named Hildebrand and: upon it he built the 
Catholic Church. 
Middle Ages and appeared in the Grand Design 
Navarre. 


ism of every nation, into the poetry of every 


It weathered the strife of the 


of Henry of It crept into the ideal- 


language. It snatched away the colonies from 
the astonished George [1]. It tumbled the Bour- 


bons from a five-hundred-vear old throne. It 
comes to light now in Mr. Wilson’s League of 
Nations, in the great Russian Soviet Republic, 
even in Mr. Harding’s timid little World As- 
sociation. It stirs in the thought of all men 
everywhere; it gives hope to a world weary of 


war; it challenges for its completion the best 
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powers of the best men the modern world can 
produce. It gives us faith to go forward into 
the days ahead—toward that future which, under 
God, shall see its final establishment. 

This 


in history something besides a senseless jum) 


is what Rome means to those who se 


of events. This is the legacy which she created 


and passed on to us. Three words—Levw, Liber- 


fas and Res pudblica—and the ideas for which 
they stand are the monuments by which she 

be remembered when the very location of the 
lifeles 


forum is forgotten. These are not 


things, the stuff for scholars and bookwonr 


These are vital things, pushing themselves 


the notice of men anew with every sunris 

These are ideas whose pronouncement carries : 

with a peculiar happiness upon our American air 4 
Twenty years hence the men who now cont: , 

this government will have passed . Their policies, 


1 


good or bad, will have been displaced by the 
policies of men who are now boys in the pi 

schools. 
(calling it 


1 


If we teach these school boys selfis 


ness Americanism) and_ national 


hatred (calling it patriotism) and indifference to 
all mankind except ourselves (calling it splendid 
isolation), may we not reasonably expect those 
things to crop out in the motives of our gov- 
ernment a few years ahead? On the other hand, 
if we teach something a little larger, if we liit 
them so they can see beyond the borders of 
their own state and country, so that they catch 
a glimpse of the “Orbem Totum Terraruim 
may we not hope to further, in some degre: 


the | 


least, cause of mankind and _ peace 
civilization ? 

solution of t! 
the 


They have misr 


I do not believe that the 


world’s difficulties lies within power 
Presidents and parliaments. 
history; to them each nation and each ag 
a story complete in itself; to them Rome 1s 


We 


~we teachers who read hist 


and conquest, palaces and provinces. 
find the solution 
aright, we to whom Rome has given faith 1 
ultimate “Res publica.” 

And this to me is a very pleasing not 
At least it sends me with some cheerfuln 


my nine o’clock class. 
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Weaknesses of the Rural High Schools and a Remedy 


By C. E. WARD, Principal, Beaver Dam High School 


he very title of this article suggests a com- 
son. To speak of the weakness of an in- 
ition is to suggest that it does not compare 
ably with some others then existing, or it 
to meet the standard set for it. 
his topic was first brought to my attention 
n asked to talk upon it at the Teachers Con- 
nee for District C in Richmond, March 3, 
immediately was seen to be a vital question 
The subject seems 
the 
weaknesses due to common faults of communi- 

and administration, and the weaknesses due 


our educational system. 
me to fall naturally into two divisions: 


the size and type of the schools. 
in how many rural schools today do we find 
the necessary funds to supply the proper build- 
ings and grounds, not to speak of the special 
uipment so badly needed? Far too numerous 
re the places where, with inadequate buildings 
| no playground equipment, funds can scarcely 
obtained to provide desks for the pupils, not 
to mention the lack of wall maps, pictures, 
ers, and the many other things that go to 
ke for efficiency of instruction and attractive- 
- of the environment. 
Special subjects that would tend to break the 
ular routine with the most practical and valu- 
means of learning cannot be provided for, 
the equipment for them is so meager that it 
‘s the patience of both instructor and pupil as 
labor in the search for knowledge. Either 
will be no vocational guidance possible, or, 
so-called vocational school with its special 
rtments, certain vocations will be strongly 
remphasized because it is deemed necessary 
cep up the expensive special departments. Of 
two evils, the latter is probably better than 
former where no opportunity is offered at all 
vocational guidance but all follow the same 
rses 
» inadequacy of the library facilities in the 
y is another serious drawback to the stu- 
nt of the rural high school. This may be most 
lily seen in the limited vocabulary the chil- 
have obtained even by the time they have 
Not so many of the 


] 


hed their senior year. 





homes have subscriptions to the best current 


magazines, nor can you very frequently find 
them on the reading tables of the rural high 
school even if it happens to have a reading table 
at all. There are no news stands to attract to 
reading as there are in the city, nor do we find 
the public libraries at hand and ready for ref- 
erence. Consequently, unless the teachers spend 
much of their time and their money (which they 
cannot afford) in providing and directing the 
use of books and magazines, the scope of the 
mental vision of the students seems to be nar- 
rowed down from any world or national view- 
point to where even the leading issues in the 
State fail to attract interest and a self-sufficient 
community snobbishness may develop in place 
of well-informed citizenship. 

Another common weakness of the rural high 
schools as they exist today in Virginia is the 
changeableness of the administration and teach- 
ing force. This, too, is due to the inability of 
these schools to pay as good salaries as other 
schools, and also to the conditions described 
above, which make the work extremely difficult 
and rob the teacher and principal of the in- 
spiration of achievement which is necessary for 
The 


positions are harder to fill and the patrons of 


any degree of satisfaction. rural school 
the rural schools in general more difficult to 
please, so we have a rapid changing of the prin- 
cipals and teachers in these schools with each 
group staying only long enough to get well ac- 
quainted with their problems and none of them 
Nor they be 


blamed when better positions offer and when 


remaining to solve them. can 
their efforts seem unappreciated (anyway) by 
those who have not had time enough to under- 
stand their purposes. Certainly if we could make 
these positions attractive enough to hold the 
principals and teachers for a number of years, 
we would be helping to improve some of our 
weak points. 

into the principalship of a 


would do 


If I were going 
rural high school, the first thing | 
after organization in the fall would be to make 


a thorough survey of the school itself, using the 
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best tests and standards the field of educational 
measurement affords. When I had interpreted 
the results of this survey and could point out 
the weak points in the school itself, I should 
begin to look for the causes. Then 1 would go 
before the people with the facts I had obtained 
and laying them squarely before them invite 
them to help to overcome the hindrances. Per- 
haps they would immediately send me away 
and get a principal who would not disturb them 
about conditions; perhaps they would awake to 
their responsibilities and opportunities and I 
would be able to stay long enough to see the 
problems solved. 

The second and most important group of 
weaknesses in the rural high school is that due 
to the smallness of the school. There are far 
too many of these schools and they have too 
few pupils per school. This results, as has been 
referred to above, in a loss of social perspective, 
and, instead of the proper school spirit, we fre- 
quently find a community pride that refuses to 
recognize excellence in the neighboring small 
community. This is most noticeable where 
small schools contend in interscholastic con- 
tests, athletic or literary, by the unsportsman- 
like conduct and remarks that one sees and 
hears. There is an inspiration in numbers about 
the larger school that leads to school spirit and 
enthusiastic efficiency in sport and scholarship. 

In the small school there is lack of super- 
vision in all departments, for the principal has 
most of his time taken up with teaching, and 
the faculty is too small to afford specialists in 
the different lines of school work. Most of 
these high schools have only three or four teach- 
ers in the high school department including the 
principal. Necessarily the number of classes 
must be limited and all students are forced to 
take the same course regardless of their apti- 
tudes, likings or desires, with no vocational train- 
ing. Many students, who might have been 
keenly interested in other subjects, tire of these 
courses and drop out of school. 

This is also as unfair to the teachers as to the 
students since they not only have more classes 
per day than they ought but they have to teach 
subjects that are not interesting to them or for 
which they have not been specially prepared. 
Here is one illustration. One teacher has special- 


4 — 


ized on the sciences, but in addition to the little 
science his school is equipped to teach he must 
teach economics, a subject that was never in- 
teresting to him. In the same school, another 
teacher has specialized in Latin and French, but 
must also teach two classes in English, while 
the third teacher whose preferred subject jis 
mathematics must also teach history and two 
classes in English. Thus the important subject 
of English must be taught by those who have 
not had special training for it and who do not 
prefer it. 

But what is the remedy? I can propose no 
quickly-found or made-up panacea for these 
numerous ills. The first group might be helped 
much by spending more money on our rural 
schools-—in salaries, equipment, libraries and 
number of things. The remedy for the second 
group of weaknesses can only be found in a 
greater consolidation of the schools than has vet 
been undertaken in Virginia. 

The practicalist will now immediately call me 
a dreamer and idealist, saying that we have not 
yet gotten far enough with consolidation to care 
for the pupils of the grammar grades, and | 
realize that we still have a large task before us, 
but it is time we began to look ahead and see 
what our ultimate goals are that we may the 
more intelligently work in that direction. \\ ith 
the good roads, for which everyone so ardent)\ 
wishes in Virginia today, it would be quite the 
best, as well as the most economical, thing to 
build one or two good high schools in a county, 
which, well located, would provide all the neces- 
sary facilities for giving the needed variety of 
courses with a teacher well prepared for dealing 
with each subject, adequate equipment and <i- 
rector for health and physical training, good 
library and reading room accommodations, «nc 
the social contacts with students from a wider 
section of country. This rubbing of shoulders 
with a larger number of fellow students and 
ing trained by a larger number of personalities 
alone would be a valuable addition to the edu 


tion of any student. Let us face our 111 
tions squarely, work for good roads as the | 
essential means of meeting the situation. 
keep always in mind our goal of giving an « 
opportunity to the rural high school student 
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Assignments Vs. Suggestions 


By FLORENCE PIERCE JACKSON, Rural Supervisor of Schools, Carroll County, } irginia 


has been said that the greatest waste of 
in all school work is the recitation period 
the study period following as a close rival. 
ut with the exception of the recitation proper, 
h must always remain the big factor in 
ol work, no other phase is so far-reaching 
so full of beneficial results in the hands of 
sourceful teacher as the assignment. \When 
yell made and definite, it saves the time of the 


ceding recitation and makes it more profit- 
than it possibly could be without the prep- 
on of the mind that is afforded 
ugh it. 
he question of how much time shall be 
devoted to the assignment sometimes arises in 
ous topics and subjects to be taught. This 
be answered by saying just enough to make 
ear and definite, to remove obscurities and 
reate a store of interest in the child’s mind 


child’s 


ause him to desire further information on 
subject. Sometimes this can be done in a 
ew minutes; at other times it may require a 
le recitation period. s 
ihe assignment is the place for raising prob- 
for creating interest, and for giving the 
hildren something to work for other than read- 
ing to finish a certain number of pages in a given 
ength of time or work a definite number of 
Haste, carelessness, 


( S 


oblems to be handed in. 
nd indifference are always to be avoided for 
hey are destructive to energetic effort on the 
of the pupils. 
hen shall the assignment be made? 
Sometimes it 


There 
o set rule for this. should 
he made at the opening of the recitation period, 
ther times it must of necessity be at the 

e. In either case, ample time must be given 
important phase of schoolroom work.  I[n- 
dual assignments, such as telling a pupil that 

ill he held responsible for the pronuncia- 
meaning, or spelling of some words at the 
recitation, or for a certain problem in 
metic, may be made in the midst of the 
tation if the teacher discovers that this is 
for such individual work. 


pportune time 


would be the most appropriate and effective 





time for such assignments to help overcome the 
handicaps of the individual pupils. 

The immediate purpose of the assignment is 
to guide the child in preparing for whatever 
the new recitation will present, to direct him 
in trying to accomplish whatever he can do by 
himself, in all cases saving the time of the rect- 
tation proper. The immediate purpose varies, 
of course, according to the difficulty or strange- 
ness of the new material, and, also, as to the 
knowledge, industry and habits of the children; 
but, at the same time, all assignments should 
have the same distinctive purpose in view. They 
are intended to guide, and afford growth to- 
ward independent thought and action. Teachers 
will do well to hold as their goal in assignments 
the varied and immediate demands, the purpose 
which should influence any and every assignment 
made. 

One great educator once said in regard to the 
assignment in reading: “In the first place the 
teacher should always have a definite, particular, 
and satisfactory reason for assigning each in- 
dividual lesson. The order of the book, or gen- 
eral practice in reading, won't suffice. This rea- 
son should be based on the teacher’s knowledge 
of her pupils, their interests and needs, and on 
a knowledge of the lesson. Ordinarily no lesson 
receives less, while hardly one needs more, care- 
ful preparation by the 
The answer to the question, 


teacher than does the 
reading lesson. 
What are the pupils to read the lesson for? will 
suggest definite directions for the preparation of 
The central and most important end 
3ut for 


the lesson. 
is always, of course, to get the thought. 
young readers, or for those with word reading 
habit firmly fixed, this end must be made defi- 
nite by concrete questions. From a study of 
the lesson the teacher may form a series of 
questions, the answers to which by the pupil 
will necessitate his getting the thought of the 
lesson. The questions should be so constructed 
that they cannot be answered by “ves” and “no” 
or in the words of the book. As a negative of 
this positive requirement, the pupil should al- 


wavs be required to note every word, phrase, 
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which 


about whose meaning he is not perfectly sure.” 


or statement means nothing to him, or 

After an assignment is made it is a good plan 
to have two or more members of the class re- 
peat it to be sure that they fully understand just 
As the chil- 


dren grow in power, they may occasionally be 


what the teacher expects of them. 


permitted to suggest some assignments, which 
should be discussed, amended and revised by the 
teacher in charge. Later some classes may some- 
times be trusted entirely to make the assignment 
and to prepare the lesson by it. Not very much 
of this can be permitted until late in the grades. 
This trustworthy charge affords an excellent 
means of strengthening the selective power and 
encouraging originality in pupils. 

In making the assignment it is wise that the 
teacher keep constantly in mind the aim to at- 
tempt one thing at a time, otherwise she will 
defeat the very purpose for which she is work- 
ing, accuracy, clearness, and the accomplishment 
of a definite purpose. There are so many ways 
in which the children should improve that the 
teacher, especially when young, ambitious, and 
enthusiastic, is inclined to attempt to cover too 
much ground in a recitation period. It is a 
great deal better to make haste slowly, step by 
step, than to find that nothing has been accom- 
thrown 


plished and precious time and energy 


away. Work on one thing at a time, even if no 
more than five minutes a day can be devoted to 


this one thing, use that time well and to one 


topic only. Or the entire recitation period may 


be given over to one particular phase of work 


until the children understand it, realize its im- 
portance, and make the desired improvement. 

The assignment can save time by directing the 
class to the phase of the topic that needs par- 
ticular emphasis, made so by either the selections 
to be worked over or the progress of the class 
as a whole. 


It is rather commonplace to say that the as- 
signment should be definite, but in reading and 
literature especially, teachers often depart from 


should 


and be clear 


this standard. The assignment cover 
inite limits, 


| 


specitic matter, have det 


and simple. If it is made by pages or topics, it 


may still have these marks and fail to be under- 
lot do to say, “Pr 


pare the next two pages’: the child must be told 


Ty }} 


stood by the pup 
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teac] er 


The 


definitely how to prepare them. 
must decide first just how the lesson should be 
prepared and then tell the class definitely what 
will be expected of them. 

In addition to the foregoing marks of a good 
assignment, it should be characterized by progres- 
siveness in difficulty, or there will be little or ; 
growth in the child's knowledge of the given topi 
If there are several lessons in one selection, the 
proper connection should be constantly kept be- 
fore the class by daily review of the preceding 
lessons, but partly by the assignment. Some 
other qualifications of a good assignment are an 
appeal to the judgment and taste of the pupils: 
putting the child in a mood to work on his les- 
sons and thus stimulating him to attack and 
solve the problem it presents; adapting the as 
signments to the ability and mental capacity of 
the children; developing familiarity with lesso: 
assigned; and also helping older pupils to re- 
move the difficulties in the subject matter as 
signed them. 

One of the best tests of an assignment is 
the degree of interest aroused and sustained , 
the class in its study. Any available device that ” 
has an appeal to the instinct of curiosity—to fi 
out about words and phrases or new and strange 
words is justifiable. Any method or device that 
will answer the purpose is worth using. 


Great care should be observed on the part of ‘i 
the teacher not to tell too much when making 
the assignment. If he works up to an absorbing me 
point and then it is left in suspense, the childret ' 
will eagerly return to the subject with zeal dur -" 


ing the study period. To arouse interest 

give a foundation for future knowledge, it 1 as 
often legitimate to make concrete illustrat: 

The greatest factor for arousing interest in 

children is the teacher’s show of animatio: 

interest in the thing he is doing. Enthusi 
and interest are contagious and nowhere 
so than in the classroom. 

To give the setting of the selection ina 
ing lesson is often a great aid in the mas 
of the assigned material. Sometimes the te! 
of a part of the story of the advanced lesso: 
the teacher, especially if it is difficult or if 


necessary rol 


liminary knowledge of it is 
understanding of the lesson, will be a gre 
in the pupil’s mastery of the work he 1s 
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ted to do. 
leasant scene beyond. 


It is like giving him a glimpse of 
The proof of this in 
reading is realized when a child shows a 
ire to communicate what he has studied on 
irning to class. He wants to express it; he 
; that there are those present desiring to hear. 
the assignment is short and not difficult, 
similar to those given previously in the sub- 
it may be given orally; but if it is long or 
form not familiar to the pupils let it be 
itten so that there can be no mistake made 
misunderstanding of what is expected of 


-]- 
CidSS. 


This can be done before the class 
ins Or 
hed. 


hoard immediately after the recitation and 


immediately after the recitation is 
Pupils can copy the assignment from 
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before beginning another study period. Where 
classes are large and the time element comes in, 
it is far better to own a mimeograph of some 
kind and give each child a correct copy of the 
work required in the next assignment. In ad- 
vanced classes it may be put on the bulletin board 
where it can be copied at the pupil's leisure. 

If the teacher constantly works to awaken the 
maximum amount of mental effort in the chil- 
dren in their seat work during the study period, 
as well as during the recitation, he cannot fail 
to reap a rich harvest for his efforts. The satis- 


faction of knowing that pupils have really 
learned the rare art of study is one of the price- 


less heritages of a good teacher. 


Control of the Adolescent Child 


By MISS JOSIE HATCHER, Lawrenceville, Virginia 


here is no problem closer to the teacher’s 


heart, and none over which she ponders more, 


the control of the child at the adolescent 
riod, the period when he is not only beginning 
think for himself but to express these thoughts 
he has a perfect right to do in the proper 
It is usually this 
pensity to assert himself that brings up the 


and at the proper time. 


uestion or problem of discipline. 
control of the school- 


We have been 


wie first secret of 
is control over one’s self. 

d this until it no longer means very much to 
vet it is just as true today as ever—the 

ute you lose control over yourself you have 
r the time lost control of the children. Eternal 
ilance is the only safeguard for this require- 


nother great thing that a teacher should 
under control is patience—just when to use 
nd how far. The bright, mischievous child 
vs just how to use your patience—just how 
try it usually ; sometimes he oversteps the 
Haven’t you ever had a child pretending 
id not understand a problem you had on the 
rd when you had been over and over it? I 
| remember quite well one time that I 

a class beginning algebra. One boy who 


possibly above the average of the class just 


dn’t get the point I was trying to impress. 





Well, I went over it a few more times and when 
I was sure he did understand and was simply 
using up the time of the class for nothing, I 
resorted to a quick form of corporal punish- 
ment—that was the last trouble I ever had with 
called his bluff and he knew it. He 
Today, in the 


him. I 
passed and with a good mark. 
little town where I teach, I have no better friend 
among the children I have taught than this same 
boy—young man he is now. I firmly believe that 
a punishment that does not bring teacher and 
pupil closer together is more or less a failure. 

Patience, long drawn-out patience, will work 
wonders. 
which one of the boys didn’t even attempt to 


For example, one day | gave a test 


The next afternoon I told him to stay in 
and write it. He said he didn't know it. I told 
him I knew that but I wanted to help him. On 
getting ready I found he had not copied some 


write. 


outline I had directed him to copy, so I told him 
to do that. 
do both of them.” 
do first?” 


to do both of them.” 


He began saying, “I ain't going to 
[ asked, “But which will you 
He continued to say, “I ain’t going 
He refused to read the 


Well, I had him 


sit down near me, and while I was working on 


outline | had for him to copy. 


some test papers, with much gentle persuasion 
I got him to copy the outlines Then I told him 


to write the test. He said, “I told you I wasn’t 
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going to do both of them and I’m going home.” 
! said, “Yes, after a while we are both going.” 
IH¥e seemed rather inclined then to be stubborn 
in the extreme, so I told him he would write the 
test or take the consequences. I went over to 
the window and left him to his own devices for 
a few minutes. When I came back he had begun 
to write what he knew. With my help about the 
part he did not know he soon wrote all the test 
and we went home. I was worn out, but I had 
won, and when I tell you that this boy has been 
ready to do what I told him since, you will know 
I won. Another point in the discipline part is 
that I never lost my patience the least bit. If 
I had, I should have lost my chance of winning 
this boy. 

Granting special privileges to the restless child 
is another way in which we can accomplish a 
great deal. You may say, “Every child should 
have the same privileges.” Not necessarily so; 
every child should have the same advantages cer- 
tainly, but the same privileges would not appeal 
to every child—he wouldn’t care for them nor 
accept them. All any child wants is a square 
deal, and he knows when he has it just as well 
as vou do. He is perfectly willing for the other 
fellow to have the privilege if he is shown he 
could have it under the same circumstances. 

I remember a boy I taught once who was very 
restless. He would study very well for a little 
while, and then it seemed he must move about. 
I had a bulletin board on which news items, 
poems, pictures and other things were put at dif- 
ferent times. I allowed him to read these when 
he pleased, also to have books and magazines 
from my desk when he wished. Theré was a big 
map of the world on the wall; he soon made 
himself familiar with all the trade routes and 
many other things from this map. In this way 
he was happy, staved in school and made his 
grade. 

Firmness is a great factor in controlling a 
child. When once you have told a child a cer- 
tain thing is to be done, see that he does it al- 
though it may not be advisable to repeat this 
particular act. Of course we should think be- 
fore we assign a task for the purpose of discip- 
line or any other reason, but once it is assigned 
it must be done unless conditions alter. Once I 
knew a teacher in whose room the children in 


town looked forward to being. On being asked 


“rg, 


one day why she was so anxious to get to this 
particular room, a girl replied, “When she tells 
you to do a thing you've got it to do.” 
Demanding certain things of the class as a 
whole and getting them will help discipline. Fur 
instance, when you are ready to dismiss for re 


cess, demand quiet from every one; getting this 


quiet every time will have its effect for good i: 
a way you cannot understand—going out in pe 


fect order means much to the morale of the class 


Negative Things to Be Considered 


Never pet the so-called bad boy of adolescent 
age. If there is anything in him, he will resent 
it and justly so. He wants less than anything 
Make a partne: 
of him; call on him to do things even if you 


else to be the teacher’s “pet.’’ 


have to puzzle your brain to find something for 
him to do. Praise him when he deserves it 
Don’t be afraid to do it; good, wholesome praise 
helps any one, especially this particular kind 01 
boy. Never tell him he is bad, for he isn’t. Ile 
is only full of red blood surging through his 
arteries and veins carrying active thoughts to his 
brain faster than he can handle them judiciously. 
Win the confidence of this child. Trust hin 
he will appreciate it and he will never betra: 
it either. One of the heaviest weights on a 
child’s inclination to be bad is to know that the 
teacher expects better of him. He will usual! 
come up to your expectations. Get his vic 
point—show him you have it and discuss the 
problem from his point of view and all the time 
lead him around to see yours. 

Don’t take anything from a child and not 
turn it or offer its return. It may be nothing 
more than a piece of string or a stick, or a 
marbles in marble season, but that string 
piece of stick fits somewhere he wants it to ¢ 
anyway it is his and he has a right to it. So 
times I have taken knives and other things 
kept them until the end of the term, but | 
quite proud of the fact that I always returt 
them. It seems to me that this taking of thing: 
and not returning them is a small lesson in 
wrong direction. If you will talk with chil 
you will find they think so. 

My last don’t: Never argue with a child. 
plain the reason of the discipline, if necess 


but never meet him on the plane of an out 














argument. If the child persists, close the 

ument, if you have to be very stern about it. 

ls are so much more given to this form of 

ieasantness than boys. 

he two factors that go further to secure good 
discipline or control are love and sympathy. 

icious love, unexpressed sympathy—just big- 


The Need for Rural 


By JOHN W. DERFLINGER, Principal Falls 


there need for rural supervision in the 
ic schools of Virginia? Will it pay to in- 
our money in this phase of educational 
rk? Supervision is one of the most advanced 
tes made to improve the rural schools of our 
State. The results already attained in the thirty 
nties of Virginia where supervisors are em- 
-ed show that the funds used for this pur- 
are spent wisely. These statements are 
le upon a study of the needs of rural super- 
son as shown by the conditions which now 
}tain in our schools, upon the scope and the 
iracter of the work of the supervisor, and upon 

he results to be secured through supervision. 
in Virginia almost one-half of the white chil- 
dren (forty-four per cent to be exact) receive 
heir education in one-teacher and two-teacher 
schools. Such schools are the only educational 
rovision for two-thirds of the colored children 
State. 
pe is, therefore, of very great significance in 


of the The product of schools of this 


t 


] 
tl 


e educational life of Virginia. This product is 
i such a deficient character that the small rural 
ol constitutes one of the most serious prob- 
lems in education not only in Virginia but 
throughout the South. 
ie attendance on these schools is commonly 
of the most heterogeneous sort. From five to 
children, or even more, may be found in 
schoolroom to be taught by one teacher. 
pupils represent the whole range of mental 
development and educational advancement to be 


| in well-graded schools. Classes are often 
About 


‘xiv per cent of all the pupils in these schools 


osed of one, two, or three pupils. 
the first two grades. The teacher, usually 
g, badly trained and inexperienced, con- 


ts a program of thirty or more classes a 
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hearted sympathy shown in word and act—will 
do everything that all other means or methods 
fail to do. A teacher once on being asked how 
she managed a boy with whom she had been 
successful, and whom the other teachers had not 
been able to reach very well, replied, “I just 
loved and sympathized with him.” 


School Supervision | 
Church High School, Falls Church, Virginia 


day and is expected to teach all subjects to all 
kinds of pupils. 

The progress of the pupils attending these 
schools is far from satisfactory. This is due to 
a variety of causes, chief among which may be 
mentioned late entrance, irregular attendance, 
and a short school term. Therefore, we find 
that these pupils are, grade for grade, from 
one to three years below average as compared 
with the pupils in well-graded city schools. But 
notwithstanding the greater age of these pnpils, 
they are found by every test given to be from 
one-half to three years behind pupils of corre- 
sponding grades in the city schools. The highest 
median score, in addition, in the one-teacher 
school made by seventh-grade pupils was ex- 
ceeded by the sixth-grade pupils in the four- 
teacher school, and by the fifth-grade pupils in 
the city schools. Compared with the Woody 
standard, the score is no higher than should 
achiéved three and one-half 
Standard tests in reading, spelling, and 


have been years 
earlier. 
handwriting in schools of one and two teachers 
show about the same results as those given in the 
fundamentals of arithmetic. These 
facts, together with late entrance, irregular at- 
tendance, and short school terms show how far 


measured 


these pupils are from achieving the results which 
should be realized in a democratic system of 
education. 

The needs of our schools are apparent from 
the Until 
conditions are removed the quality of the work 


conditions described above. these 


must necessarily be low. Therefore, the question 
arises, How can these needs be supplied in order 
that our schools may attain a maximum state of 
efficiency? Judging from results already attain- 


ed in our State, and in other States where 


similar conditions prevail, rural supervision is 
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one of our surest means for the improvement of 
our elementary schools, 
education is funda- 


The problem of rural 


mentally a financial one. For several years the 
Assembly of Virginia has made a special appro- 
In 1918 
the appropriation for rural elementary schools 
carried with it the permission to use a part of 


priation for rural elementary education. 


this fund for the special supervision of these 


Certain principles which underlie the 


schools. } 


development of rural education render necessary 
that there be not only a_ sufficient operating 
fund, but there must be also a fund to provide 
for thorough and careful supervision in order 
that maximum results may be secured. 

The State Board of Education, in accordance 
with this legislative act, set aside a portion of 
the general appropriation for the rural supervi- 
sion of the elementary schools. It is desired that 
so far as possible each district, or rather each 
group of from twenty-five to fifty rural schools, 
should have a supervisor. The work of such a 
person is primarily to make a careful and in- 
timate study of the actual school operations, to 
direct teachers in schedules of work and par- 
ticularly in methods of procedure, to establish 
with the teachers very intimate relations in order 
that the problems of the teacher may become 
the problems of the supervisor, and to co-operate 
with the division superintendent under his gen- 
eral direction in the upbuilding of the schools 
of the district. The employment of a rural su- 
pervisor is optional with the local school board. 
If a supervisor with proper qualifications be em- 
ployed, the State Board of Education will co- 
operate in the payment of her salary, and the 
State supervisor of rural schools will direct her 
work. 

The requirements for rural supervisors as to 
education and teaching experience are fixed by 
the State Board of Education. Hereafter the re- 
quirements for new supervisors will be: Gradua- 
tion from a normal school, or the equivalent of 
graduation from a normal school; at least three 
years of successful teaching experience, and spe- 
cial training in supervision. The State Board is 
looking forward to the time when only those who 
hold the bachelor’s degree and who have had 
ample teaching experience and special training 
in supervision will be eligible to employment as 
rural supervisors in Virginia. 


eg. 
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So far as possible standards for requisite 
qualifications have been complied with, but many 
difficulties have been encountered in securing 
fully equipped supervisors because of the meager 
salaries paid. However, the supervisors have 
contributed materially to general improvement 
of the rural schools by actually aiding the su- 
perintendents and local boards in “selling” 
better grade of rural education for many of the 
elementary schools; by encouraging and drawing 
out the best qualities of teachers ; by developing 
pupil initiative; by imparting newer concepts of 
education; by the promotion of progressive 
methods of teaching; by measuring teaching re 
sults; by fostering public health; by establish 
ing community centers; by promoting directed 
recreation; by moulding public ideals, and by 
creating a greater civic and rural minded con 
sciousness. 

In Maryland and New Jersey rural supervision 
is an established policy and is supported by 
the State. The Maryland law of 1916 is in sub- 
stance as follows: 

I. Each county employing not less than one 
hundred teachers is required to appoint one 
primary grade supervisor. 

II. The supervisor must be certificated by the 
State superintendent on the basis (a) of gradua- 
tion from a standard college or university, and 
of one year of graduate work in education at a 
recognized university, including in this graduate 
course public school administration and super- 
vision of teaching, or (b) of graduation from a 
two-year standard normal school and in addi- 
tion two years of academic work at a standard 
college or university. Not less than one-half of 
this (b) work must be in academic 
branches related to the elementary school, and 
the remaining one-half must be in advanced 
elementary school methods and supervision 


(a) or 


III. No supervisor can be paid less than twelve 
hundred dollars for twelve months nor more than 
two thousand dollars, of which amounts the 
State shall pay one-half. 


Maryland has had since 1916 an average of 
thirty supervisors. Since the Maryland law re- 
quires a high standard of preparation, incalcul- 
able good has already come to the rural schools 
of that State through systematic expert super 


vision. From a summary of reports of these 
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isite yervisors to the State superintendent I quote 
lany following : 

ring leachers were visited in their rooms while 
ager 1 work and individual assistance rendered when- 
lave possible both in and out of school; grade 
nent nferences and group meetings were held for 


su the observation and discussion of typical lessons 
a nd for professional study; courses of study 
formulated the better to relate the work 
school to the life of the community ; 


the vere 
ving { the 
Ing <chools were helped to secure needed equipment 
S of nd libraries; communities were organized for 
discussion of problems relating to their own 


f 


if elfare; and in innumerable ways help, stimula- 
ish tion, and encouragement were given to teachers 
cted that they would not otherwise have received.” 

in 1916 the legislature of New Jersey placed 

n its statutes a law which reads thus: 

“\Vhenever the commissioner of education 
siot shall in his opinion deem it advisable, he may 
by & point a helping teacher to aid and direct the 
vork of the teachers in the schools of two or 
nore districts, and shall fix the salary of such 
helping teacher at a sum not exceeding fifteen 
hundred dollars a year, which shall include all 
traveling expenses. The county superintendent 
shall apportion annually out of the State school 


104 money apportioned to his county the sum of 
qe? fifteen hundred dollars to remain in the hands 
: ‘ of the county collector for each helping teacher 
om sO appointed.” 

ws \fter this type of supervision had been tried 
> for four years, the legislature of 1920 by a 
oy unanimous vote of both houses amended the law 
faa 1916 by removing the stipulation in the 
ype amount of salary, placing the amount wholly in 
n1¢ 


hou wast that all to me, love, 
lor which my soul did pine— 
green isle in the sea, love, 


- \ fountain and a shrine, 
wreathed with fairy fruits and flowers, 
ne \nd all the flowers were mine. 
dream too bright to last! 
ar \h, starry Hope! that didst arise 
- to be overcast! 
\ voice from out the Future cries, 
i n! on!”—but o’er the Past 
ys Dim gulf!) my spirit hovering lies 
r- Mute, motionless, aghast! 
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the hands of the commissioner of education sub- 
ject to the approval of the State Board of 
Education, voted the sum of five hundred dollars 
for the traveling expenses of each supervisor 
and also provided for a bonus not to exceed 
thirty per cent of their salary for the year 1919. 

This concerted action on the part of the legis- 
lature of New Jersey is proof that the people of 
that State have endorsed the helping-teacher 
movement, because as a rule legislators know 
the wishes of their constituents. 

An effective type of supervision is provided 
through the helping teacher. The State of New 
Jersey has paid much attention to this form of 
supervision and has apparently achieved marked 
success. An address by Superintendent Ralph 
Decker before the Department of Superintend- 
ence, Atlantic City, New Jersey, indicates the 
character of work done and the measure of suc- 
cess attained. I quote from his address: 

“The helping teacher has brought inspiration 
to our teachers, our schools, and our communi- 
ties. She has led them in one way or another 
to see the better things within their reach, and 
now all three are striving in hearty co-operation 
to accomplish those things. We have been con- 
necting the work of the helping teacher with 
three factors or agencies—the teacher, the 
school, and the community. These factors are 
so close in their relation that her work with 
any one is reflected in the other.” 

These quotations from men who have been 
actually engaged in the work of rural super- 
vision demonstrates the far-reaching effects and 
the good results attained through this branch 
of school work. 


we To One In Paradise 


For, alas! alas! with me 
The light of 
No more—no more—no more— 


Life is o'er! 

(Such language holds the solemn sea 
To the sands upon the shore) 

Shall bloom the thunder-blasted tree, 


Or the stricken eagle soar! 


And all my days are trances, 

And all my nightly dreams 
\re where thy grey eye glances, 
And where thy footstep gleams— 
In what ethereal dances, 


By what eternal 


streams. 
—Edgar Allan Poe. 
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State Department of Education 


OFFICIAL COMMUNICATION 
By WILLIAM T. SANGER, Secretary State Board of Education 


Record of Standard Rural Schools 


In accordance with the tabulations of the State 
Department of Education the number of stand- 
ard rural elementary schools in Virginia has in- 
creased this year about one hundred per cent 
over the record of last 
obvious improvement in rural school conditions 


year. There has been 
in recent months, especially in some sections of 
the Commonwealth. 

As many teachers know, in addition to the 
regular State funds distributed to counties on a 
per capita basis the State Board of Education 
grants from the special appropriation for rural 
schools an added bonus to the one-room, two- 
room, and rural graded schools which meet cer- 
If a one-room school meets the 
Soard of Educa- 


tain standards. 
standards set up by the State 
tion as regards building, equipment, lighting, 
heating, ventilation, and playground facilities, 
and above all for the type of instruction re- 
quired, appropriate salary, and length of term, 
the State grants to this one-room school special 
aid of $150.00 a year. 


178 one-room schools have qualified for this 


For the current session 


bonus as against 77 last year. 

In like manner two-room schools which meet 
the standards are granted a special bonus of 
$225.00. 
this year as compared to 98 last session. 

Three-room schools meeting the standards, or 


215 such schools received this subsidy 


graded schools of more than three rooms, are 
granted $300.00. There are this year 227 such 
schools as compared to 139 last year. For this 
current session there are a total of 620 schools 
which have been classed as standard, whereas, 
last session only 314 could be so classed. 
When the number of standard schools is not 
sufficient to take up the entire appropriation for 
rural elementary schools, the balance is distrib- 
uted to all of the counties on the basis of the 
number of elementary teachers employed. Of 
course, the larger the number of standard schools 
in certain counties the more money these coun- 
ties receive and the less there is left for general 
distribution. Last vear the balance after paying 
for standard elementary 


schools was large 


1 


enough to permit a general distribution at the 
rate of $20.00 per elementary teacher. Standard 
schools have so materially increased in number, 
however, that this vear the balance amounts to 
only $16.00 per elementary teacher. 

Under a regulation of the State Board of 
fund which 
sent to any county on account of 
schools is $6,000.00. Eighteen counties in the 
State this vear have done sufficient work in the 


maximum 


Education the may be 


standard 


standardization of elementary schools to receive 
the maximum quota, which is exactly twice as 
many as were reported last year. 

For some time Virginia has been thinking of 
high school work in terms of rather definite 
standards. Constant appeals are coming to the 
Department of Education to know what can be 
done in this or that locality to bring a rural 
high school up to standard conditions. It is the 
hope of the Department of Education that school 
folk and the general public will begin to think 
about the small rural schools, or the rural graded 
schools, in terms of definite standards. Obviously 
there is more reason for the instruction to be 
thorough and the facilities to be adequate in the 
elementary course than in the high school grades 
To emphasize this fact is one of the purposes 
of setting up standards for rural schools. In the 
future these standards naturally enough will be 
and certainly more © strictly en 
The time is already here for a stricte! 


raised 
forced. 
enforcement of standards ; plans are being formu 
lated to that end by the Department of Educa 
tion. 


Consolidated Schools 


While it is the policy of the State Boa: 
grant a special bonus to the small rural sc! 
which meets reasonable conditions, yet at the 
same time the Board wants to encourage in « 

This 1s 
done not only by granting to the cousolidated 
school the bonus of $300.00, but also by allowing 
$100.00 for each wagon or truck emplove: 
the county school board ‘in the transportati: 
3oard t 


way possible reasonable consolidation. 


pupils. It is the purpose of the 


courage practical and sensible consolidatio: 








is felt that the consolidated schools should 
e not only the advantage of the maximum 
but an added fund to assist in trans- 
rtation. Last year there were 348 wagons or 
‘ucks which were reported as eligible for this 

" ‘und. This session the number is 566. 
ike other good things it is possible to overdo 
- good work of school consolidation. To be 
sure there are isolated communities in Virginia 
which for a number of years will not be able 
support the consolidated school. Small stand- 
rdized one and two-teacher schools will serve 
these communities effectively as better housing, 
better equipment, and better teaching are pro- 
. vided. Again, there are areas sparsely popu- 
lated, though provided with fairly good roads, 
which may not be able to support in a satis- 
manner consolidated schools of the 


nus, 


factory 
usual type. 
Certain advantages of consolidated schools as 
reported by school officials, teachers, and patrons 
ire listed below: 
|. Better building and equipment 
janitor to care for the building. 

2. Less tardiness because of transportation of 
pupils and stronger school organization. 

3. Longer school term. 

+. Better qualified teachers and superior in- 
struction. 


with a 


More adequate grouping of children. 

6. Sufficient teachers for the grades offered. 

/. Better playground facilities with organized 
athletics. 

*. Less sickness through better health su- 
pervision, improved sanitation, and trans- 
portation of pupils without exposure to the 
weather. 

’ High school privileges stimulating children 

of the grades to prolong their schooling. 

\bout the same opportunities as provided 

for town children. 

larger classes contributing to superior 
class spirit. 

2. Supervision of play. 

|’. Improved attendance and __ strengthened 
school morale. 

Stimulating school atmosphere. 

|>. Possible development of community leader- 
ship under strong school leadership. 

Cost ordinarily less than similar advantages 


in the city. 
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17. Greater chance of segregating the backward 
pupils for special instruction. 

18. Better living conditions may be provided 
teachers through a teacherage. 

19. Enriched course of study with greater prob- 
ability of instruction in Vocational Agricul- 
ture and Vocational Home Economics. 

20. Incentive to home ownership in the school 
area. 

21. Children attending the high school depart- 
ment of the consolidated school able to live 
at home instead of boarding in town. 

22. The school the center of community life in 
all of its aspects, music and recreation em- 
phasized. 

23. Good effect upon road building and main- 
tenance. 

24. Farm values increased through the develop- 
ment of the covsolidated school. 


Rural Schools Compared 


A committee of the Department of Rural 
Education of the National Education Association 
has lately reported on a comparative study of 
instruction in consolidated and one-teacher 
schools which should interest those charged with 
the education of children in rural Virginia. 

This study is based upon educational achieve- 
ments and other educational factors in twenty 
(20) different States, involving an investigation 
of 135 consolidated schools and 374 one-teacher 
schools. The number of pupils tested in con- 
solidated schools totaled 10,999 and the number 
of pupils tested in one-teacher schools for com- 
parison was 4,653. 

Among other points investigated was the 
educational or grade achievement of pupils in 
writing, arithmetic, language, spelling and 
handwriting, as measured by recognized standard 
tests. The efficiency of the consolidated school, 
a school of three or more rooms, was shown 
to be approximately 27 per cent greater than 
that of the one-teacher school. This study it 
must be pointed out tested the bare essentials 
of instruction and no effort has been made to 
measure the difference between the types of 
schools compared as regards other fundamentals 
of an educational program, such as citizenship 
instruction, health education, education in fine 


arts, and in vocational subjects. Had the com- 


parison been made in these fields the difference 
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between the consolidated and the one-teacher 
school would doubtless have appeared even 
greater than the results shown in the bare 
fundamentals of the educational process as tested 


in the investigation. 
Plan for Next Year 


In the standardization of rural schools and in 


The Teacher and 


By ENNION G. WILLIAMS, M. 


It seems to be true that some of the nurses in 
the field, and perhaps a few of the teachers in 
schools of counties having public health nurses, 
are not clear in their minds as to the relation- 
ship, which, under the State program, should 
exist between nurse and teacher. This is written 
to remove as far as possible any misconceptions 
in this regard. 

Under the West law the teachers in Virginia 
are expected to qualify to make inspection of the 
school children and then actually to inspect them. 
This inspection is only a means to the end that 
all children in the Commonwealth shall grow to 
adult life unhampered by physical defects; cor- 
rection, therefore, must follow inspection. 

It is manifestly impossible for either a teacher 
or a public health nurse working alone to secure 
correction of all the physical defects found, con- 
sequently, there must be the closest co-operation 
between teacher and nurse in order to get the 
best results. 

From the teacher’s angle: Oftentimes the 
teacher’s experience in physical inspection is 
limited. The nurse’s specific training in this 
respect should then be called upon to help im- 
prove the teacher’s method. Where the teacher 
is in doubt as to conditions suspected, the nurse’s 
knowledge of disease and its effects must be 
utilized so that the chances of unduly alarming 
parents by possibly unwarranted suspicions of 
disease or defect may be minimized. The nurse’s 
help, too, should be utilized in the formation and 
conduct of school health leagues, or other or- 
ganizations interested in inculcating health habits 
by promoting nutritional classes, physical educa- 
tion and other positive phases of health work. 

From the nurse’s viewpoint: It will always be 
true that the school is the nurse’s greatest point 
of contact with the problem of getting corrective 


the effective consolidation of schools the class- 
room teacher can have a considerable part. 
Teachers who will next session return to their 
tasks in rural Virginia may care to inform them- 
selves fully as regards their part in promoting 
standard elementary schools just as teachers for 
many vears have done as regards their part in 
standardizing rural high schools. 


the School Nurse 


D.. State Health Commissioner 


work done. The data secured at the school is 
her warrant for approach to the parents and 
homes of the children. These data should be 
as accurate as thorough co-operation between 
teacher and nurse can make them. The best 
work of the nurse is done in the home; and when 
nurse and teacher are supplementing each other’s 
efforts, confidence in both is begotten in the 
minds of the parents, and it is easier to secure 
co-operation in the interest of the child. No 
nurse of training or experience will by any act 
of hers appear to take any authority in the 
schoolroom not specifically granted by teacher or 
principal. Any assumption of authority by the 
nurse would but weaken the teacher’s influence. 
It should be the nurse’s pleasurable duty to 
strengthen the teacher’s hand in every way pos- 
sible and ultimately to yield to her every phase 
of child hygiene at the school she is willing or 
competent to carry on. The public health nurse 
is the teacher’s coadjutor and her presence alone 
can make the West law effective. 

This system cannot be perfect until all teach- 
ers and nurses are perfectly instructed and per- 
fectly competent—a goal, to say the least, not 
yet attained—consequently there must be mutual 
good-will and forbearance if handicapped chil- 
dren, dependent upon this system, are not to 
grow into defective men and women. 

To sum up: It is the opinion of the State 
Board of Health that the teacher will be the bet- 
ter teacher by reason of the knowledge acquired 
by making inspection of her pupils; that the 
pupil will be greatly benefited by the teacher’s 
knowing the physical handicaps under which it 
labors; that the teacher will do better work in 
this field if she has the help of a public health 
nurse; and lastly, that the nurse herself will, by- 
reason of the cordial and sympathetic co-opera 








n of the teacher, have more time and op- 
rtunity for the correction of defects, the or- 
nization of clinics, midwife and _ nursing 
sses as well as the thousand and one con- 
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her home 


time by 


structive details consequent 
visits and the demands upon 
parents anxious to secure perfect health for their 
children at a cost within their means. 


upon 
her 


The World Conference on Education 


me of the most significant gatherings of 
‘cational people the world has ever seen will 
the World Conference on Education at San 
l'rancisco, California, June 28 to July 6. Those 
ho have the matter in charge are leaving noth- 
ing undone to make the meetings count for most 
an effort to organize a system of interna- 
nal educational thought and practice. The 
meeting will no doubt be the means of promoting 
id-will and mutual understanding as to some 
principles of education which are of universal 
pplication and which can be adopted and car- 
out in the schools throughout the world. 
| he conference will be held under the auspices 
ot the National Education Association of the 
United States. Each nation has been asked to 
send five official delegates and as many unof- 
ficial delegates as it wishes. The special com- 
mittee in charge, of which Dr. Augustus O. 
Thomas, State Superintendent of Public Schools 
of Maine, is chairman, has issued an agenda 
which will form the basis of discussion by the 
delegates. The following are some of the items 
in the agenda: 


1. Should the conference recommend to the various 
governments of the world that sums be made avail- 
able for scholarships for graduate students desiring 
to study education in foreign countries and requir- 
ing such persons to make special reports to his 
country as to desirable educational methods, move- 
ments and processes? 

2. Should this conference recommend to the various 
governments that educational attaches be provided 
for all embassies and legations as a means to this 
end? 
is it advisable to recommend the preparation of an 
international series of readers made up of the best 
literature each nation can furnish? 

4. Is it possible to establish a program of such flex- 
ible and salient features of health instruction that 
can be applied to all schools among all peoples as 
to principles of personal hygiene, sanitation, health 
habits and recreation? 

’. What studies of the curriculum and what methods 
and processes are best calculated to bring children 
to understand and appreciate moral experiences and 
lead them to right acts and develop power to re- 
sist evil both in thought and act? 





6. Is it possible to formulate and to promote princi- 
ples of education which will bring to the unpreju- 
diced mind of childhood the universal virtues of 
peace expressed in the dictum “charity for all and 


? 


malice towards none”? 

Should this conference attempt to 

studies, divisions and elements of the curriculum 

upon which special emphasis should be placed in 
order to shape more definitely the ideals of the 
future to the good of society? 

8. Is it possible and desirable that this conference 
either in itself or through a special committee form- 
ulate a principle which may be universally applied 
relating to a proper adjustment of the so-called 
liberal and vocational elements in education ? 

9. Is it possible to select from the calendar some day 
upon which all nations may unite as World Good- 
will-day upon which the 5,000,000 teachers of the 
200,000,000 children may direct special attention 
upon the spirit of justice, amity and peace? 

10. Should this conference take steps to form a perma- 
nent federation of educational associations and in- 
stitutions and if so what steps should be taken? 

The deliberations upon these and other im- 
portant subjects will certainly lead to a wider 
understanding among the peoples of the whole 
world, to a keener sense of relationship among 
the nations, and to a unifying and co-ordinating 
of the broader principles of education based upon 
the most universal and significant native impulse 
in the human race, that of interest in, and care 
for, the welfare of children. This is the safest 
and surest basis for a permanent and, abiding 
system of international co-operation and mutual 
understanding. The more specific results of such 
a conference would be a more thorough spread 
of the peace idea in the world, a wider use of the 
exchange of teachers and professors, a more 
rapid extension of educational facilities to the 
more backward peoples of the world, a world- 
wide association of teachers engaged in one of 
the most important and universal lines of human 
endeavor—that of education. 

The Virginia teachers who attend this con- 
ference will be fortunate and they should be 
prepared to give a full report of what they see 
and hear there to our annual conference in No- 


vember. 


select those 


“NI 
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EDUCATION AND THE MOVIE 
Motion pictures have come to be recognized 
as having a tremendous educational value. There 
is, however, considerable question as to the in- 
wield. on children and American 
Educational 


fluence they 
thought as they are operated today. 
administrators and classroom teachers are com- 
ing more and more to make use of the movie as 
an educational agency. In this connection it 
ought to be remembered that one of the funda- 


mental principles of education is controlling 


situations for the accomplishment of definite ends 
and purposes. In the case of textbooks, they are 
good, bad and indifferent, but the Department of 
Education provides the means of selecting the 
books suited to the aims and purposes of educa- 
tion in the State. So if the movie is to serve 
the highest function in education, there must be 
provision for the selecting of proper films. This 
need not mean necessarily censorship in the usual 
sense of that term but selection in the educational] 
sense just as the teacher selects her material for 
the teaching of any given recitation. 
We are now getting some very significant 
facts regarding the movie and its far-reaching 
influence on American life. The movie appeals 
to all classes and to all ages—to the illiterate as 
well as the literate, to the old as well as the 
young. Professor S. B. Heckman, a distin 
guished psychologist, has this to say about the 
influence of the picture on the mind of the chi 
“Children and adults are different in their re 
action, their imagination is less modified 
controlled in relation to realities. The child is 
impressed by the single picture, the single scene 
fails nearly always 
He sees the 


and the activities it portrays, 
to evaluate the story as a whole. 
bravado in the immediate scene and it ends there 
so far as influencing his life is concerned. He 
does not carry it through to the end and get the 
justification of the act in its total setting.” 

The census of 1920 shows that there are 22,- 
039,000 children in the United States ranging in 
age from 5 to 14, and 11,212,000 from 15 to 20 
Practically all of these children go to the 
“movies.” 10,000,000 people in the United 
States visit the moving pictures daily and 1,250, 
000 in New York State alone. 

The immensity of the movie industry may be 
seen by the fact that $1,250,000,000 is invested 
in the production and exhibition of pictures. |! 
is now the fifth largest industry in the countr) 
It is rather strange that so few of the states 
have attempted any measures regarding the 
regulation of this stupendous business. Nearly all 
attempts have been on the level of “censorship” 
rather than a more fundamental basis 
regulation as in the case of railroads and 0 
big business enterprises of the country. I 
sylvania, Ohio, Kansas, Maryland, Virginia 
Florida have enacted laws but these provis 
only refer to the censoring of films. This 
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-e in the right direction but it does not cover 
case from a more fundamental standpoint. 
er large corporations are required by state 
federal law to comply with certain stand- 

in order to save life and limb and to safe- 
rd the health of the people, but how much 
iter is the necessity of safeguarding their 
ral and social welfare ? 





CONFERENCE OF 1923 
lready plans are being made for the meeting 
the Educational Conference next Thanksgiv- 

Those who are in charge of program 
ing for the various departments and sections 
ild be getting busy with selecting speakers 
determining the topics for discussion. The 

3 Conference is to be the most notable gather- 
of educational forces in Virginia. 


t 


We have 
vreat meetings in the past, but our next 
ting must surpass all others in numbers, in 
‘crest, and in forward-looking accomplishment. 
main theme of the Conference will be “Vir- 
vinia Educationally” or “Virginia's Progress and 
Present Educational Needs.” All programs 

uld be built around this central theme. 





GUIDANCE FOR HIGH SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 

his June five or six thousand students will 
vraduate in the Virginia high schools. Sixty 
per cent of these will find their way to college 
xt fall. It is little short of criminal stupidity 
turn loose every year in Virginia and other 
ies enough young girls and boys as graduates 
om our high schools to make a good sized 
and leave them to the mercies of chance to 
the line of work for which they are best 
pted. In the past decade, we have heard 
h about vocational guidance in education 
as yet there is no well-defined system or 
hod by which we can satisfactorily assist 
ils to find the lines of work for which they 
best suited. There is an alarming waste of 
energy and money among the boys and 
“irs who blunder aimlessly and without thought 
ng the avenues of industry. <A_ few, of 
rse, take a straight course to law, medicine, 
nology and the sciences but there is an army 
voung people who flounder along without 
ose or knowledge and by chance settle into 


38k 


a line of work and remain there for no other 
reason than that they have fallen into these lines. 

So long as we cling to the idea that education 
is a mass process, we shall not be able to do 
much in the way of guidance to suitable lines 
of endeavor for the individuals who crowd our 
schools and colleges. In this connection it is an 
interesting observation that some of the leading 
colleges are providing for this sort of guidance 
by offering special courses whose content will 
give the students a “look in” at least on some 
of the general lines of professional and technical 
work. Princeton under 
sideration a plan of independent study along 


University has con- 


chosen lines. Antioch College in Ohio has gone 
farther than any other institution in this respect. 
When we have said it all, we are forced to the 
final conclusion that the crux of the matter lies 
in provision for individual instruction. We have 
gone to the peak of mass instruction. Our next 
move will be to assign fewer pupils to a single 
teacher, say fourteen; then the teacher can know 
intimately the nature and needs of each indivi 
dual student. It will cost more? Yes. 





THE NEW COURSE OF STUDY 

The closing school year has been characterized 
by the putting into operation the new county 
unit law and the tightening up of the compulsory 
attendance requirement. These were matters of 
administration. largely and affected the division 
superintendents. The coming year we shall in- 
troduce another new feature into the State school 
system. This time it will be a new course of 
study for rural and elementary schools. Its suc- 
cessful operation will depend upon the prin- 
cipals and classroom teachers. 

Miss R. E. State Supervisor of 
Teacher-Training, and her committee of co- 
laborers have been working on this course of 
study now for more than a year and their faith- 
ful and expert labors have been attended by a 
notable achievement in curricula making. They 
have assembled a rich body of subject matter 
accompanied by ample and modern pedagogical 
direction, so that we shall have next year the 
problem of enriching and vitalizing our class 
room teaching. 


Gregg, 


This new course of study has 
been tried out the past three months in about 
100 typical rural and elementary schools. 


The 


teachers of these schools have offered their sug- 
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gestions and criticisms. These have been 1in- 
corporated into the final report. The full course 
will be published in final form about the first 
of June and will be the basis of special study 
in some of the classes in all the summer schools. 
Teachers, this new course of study will be our 
big job next year. 


ITEMIZED COST OF INSTRUCTION 


Herbert S. Weet, Superintendent of Schools, 
Rochester, N. Y., has figured the cost of in- 
struction according to the following items: 

Reading, Writing and Arithmetic—$75_ per 
child per year. 

Health Education, Nature Study—$25_ per 
child per year. 

Geography, History and Civics—$12 per child 
per year. 

Music, Drawing, Manual Training, Household 
Arts, etc., “Fads”—$30 per child per year 

It would be interesting to have such facts as 
to the cost of instruction in the counties of Vir- 
ginia. Can't we have it? It is a mere matter 
of arithmetic. We should be glad to have for 
publication such a statement for some of the Vir- 
ginia counties. It would make very interesting 
publicity matter. For this purpose alone, it 
would be worth the effort to isolate some of 
these facts as to individual schools or larger 


units. 





RURAL LIFE CONFERENCE AT 
WHITMELL 


One of the notable educational events in the 
State this spring will be the Rural Life Con- 
ference at Whitmell in Pittsylvania county May 
25-27. Mrs. Beverley, who has planned the con- 
ference, says she wants to take the educational 
messages and inspiration right out to the dirt 
farmers. This rural community proposes to en- 
tertain the visitors in their homes during the 
three-day meeting. Governor Trinkle has given 
hearty approval to the’ project and will be one 
of the speakers together with such national 
characters as Dr. Pittman of the University of 
Michigan, Dr. Lindeman of New York, and Dr. 
E. A. Winship of Boston. Hon. Harris Hart, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, will 
speak at the opening meeting and other Vir- 
ginia speakers will be on the program. 


ors 


AN EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


The editor of the Virginia Journal of Educa- 
tion would like to establish a forum for the 
discussion of educational questions relating to 
some of the most outstanding problems in the 
educational affairs of the State. Not many 
teachers have learned the art of dealing with a 
debatable question on a purely intellectual plane 
Who will send us an article of this nature to 
start off this important feature of the Journal? 





NOT AFRAID OF TAXES 

A citizen of Wythe county writes to his home 
paper and asserts that he will vote for no can- 
didate for the board of supervisors who is 
afraid of levying taxes. He wants a man who 
stands for progress and who is not afraid of 
taxing himself and others to bring about a prop- 
er development of community needs, notably 
the schools and the roads. We have never yet 
heard of a taxpayer objecting to being taxed 
for school purposes when he knew the money 
would be used for the schools. The most out- 
standing factors in community improvement at 
present are schools and roads. The two are con- 
comitant, especially when it comes to rural com- 
munities. These two items of public concern are 
the ones that call for the maximum outlay of 
public funds and the advantages are almost be- 
yond estimate. 





INCREASE IN PUBLIC EXPENDITURE 


Governor Trinkle a few days ago gave out 
some interesting figures as to the distribution of 
expenditures for the various State functions. He 
calls attention to the increase of public expendi- 
tures for the period of the past four years. The 
increase has amounted to a total of over twenty- 
eight million dollars. Of this increase he states 
that it has gone for the following uses: 45.6 per 
cent for roads; 17 per cent for schools; 7.1 per 
cent to State educational institutions ; 5.7 per cent 
for care of mental defectives; 3.6 per cent for 
pensions ; 3.1 per cent for the cure and preven- 
tion of tuberculosis ; 1.2 per cent for other health 
work ; 2 per cent for penal and reformatory i 
stitutions ; 1.3 per cent for agriculture; 1.2 per 
cent for fish and game commission ; 12.1 per cent 
for printing, payment on State debt, and other 
State expenditures. 
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A Tribute 


THOMAS NELSON PAGE 


(‘Who passed away in the old garden of his boyhood) 


By Avice Everett Fry 


From the highway of fame, his weary 
feet 
\Wandered, at eve, 
sweet. 
ldew-drenched with memories, fragrant 

with balm 
the healing of 
magical charm. 


in that old garden 


hearts with its 


lor 


And he knew not that seraphim walked 
with him there, 
To waft him to gardens surpassingly 


fair, 


Where waters of crystal bathe shores of 


delight 
Heavenly 
sight ! 


And 


asphodels 


| know that the lavender, sweet shrub 
and rue 

Swung censers of perfume to lover so 
true, 

the rose cried “Remember !’’— 
the heartsease “Forget !” 

his lashes with fond recollections 
were wet. 


While 


Till 


ravish_ the 








Virginia Kindergarten-Primary Association 


By MARY LOUISE SEEGER, Director 


Through the pages of the Virginia Journal of Education, the Kindergarten-Primary Association will offer sug: 


gestions each month which it hopes may be of help to the teachers, especially those in rural sections. 


It will 


call attention to recent books and articles, and it will welcome suggestions which have proved helpful from those 


in the field. 


Report of the Meeting of the Primary Council 
at Cleveland 
[he annual meeting of the National Council 
‘rimary Education was held at Cleveland 
during the meeting of the Department of Su- 
perintendence. 


ey 
Or f 


the business meeting on February 28, 
hanges in the constitution were considered and 
dopted, which now gives the Council an execu- 
board of four directors, a chairman and 
These officers will elect an execu- 

secretary to do much of the work which has 
een borne for years by the chairman, Miss 


chairman. 


he following officers will serve until next 
bruary: Chairman, Miss E. V. Dobbs, Colum- 


\lo.; vice-chairman, Miss Lucy Gage, Nash- 


Send all suggestions to Mary Louise Seeger, State Normal School, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 


ville, Tenn. ; directors, Miss Flora Cook, Chicago, 
Ill.; Miss Fay Henley, Cleveland, Ohio; Miss 
Mary Brady, St. Louis, Mo.; Miss Yetta Shon- 
inger, San Jose, Cal. 

The committee on subject matter, of which 
Miss Brady of St. Louis is chairman, will pre- 
pare a socialized curriculum for the lower grades 
to try to free the teachers from their present 
slavery to cut and dried curriculums in re- 
actionary school systems. 

The tests and measurements committee, of 
which Miss Hanckel of Richmond, Va., is chair- 
man, reported work already begun on a bulletin, 
the aim of which is to help teachers to adapt 
specific teaching methods to children of different 
mental abilities. 

This bulletin will be printed for the Council 
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by the Bureau of Education in Washington. 
The subject of this bulletin will be the Teaching 
of Reading, and the committee will have as its 
advisors Dean W. S. Gray, of the School of 
Education in Chicago, on Reading; Dr. Baker 
of Detroit, Dr. Pintner of Columbia University, 
Dr. Terman of California. 

The next afternoon, February 29, the mem- 
bers of the Council and their friends met for 
their annual luncheon which was as much en- 
joyed as usual. Over five hundred were present 
and helped to enliven the courses by singing 
songs, some old and some new, all of which, 
however, demanded freedom, play and joy for 
Education. The 


young and old in Primary 


words of one song were: 


School days, school day Ss, 

Dear old golden rule days. 

and “Writin’” and “Rithmetic”’ 
Taught to the tune of a hickory stick, 
That is the way that it used to be, 


“Readin’ ” 


3ut times have changed, so don’t you see, 
That we must change both work and song, 


Or we'll not be teachers for long. 
The meeting which followed the luncheon 
centered largely around Phonics as an Aid in 
Learning to Read. Miss Brady gave a report of 
a questionnaire and an experiment in testing chi!- 
dren, some who had been taught by means of 
phonics and some who had not. 


sion was reached from 


The conclu- 
her report that 
phonics than is being taught generally will pro- 


less 


duce as good readers as formerly in the first 
and second grades. 

Dean Gray was asked to join in the discus- 
sion and he said that because of child variation 
it was almost impossible to tell whether phonics 
is an aid or not in learning to read. He showed 


that through his investigation of the subject 
children who are taught by a phonic method get 
form and were perhaps more fluent readers than 
children taught by a thought method. However, 


the children taught by the latter method get the 
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thought of the story better and enjoy it more, 
though some of these were not good oral readers 

His advice was, to make children love reading, 
gtve them many books which they will want to 
read, help them to read for thought and not form 
Try to find the chil- 
dren's difficulties in learning to read, and give 


by the use of less phonics. 


them only what they need and can use of phonics 
should be to interpret 
The child must feel that he 
is getting and giving thought and be bothered 


The reading period 
dD 


thought primarily. 


with form as little as possible. 

The report of the committee on equipment and 
materials for free work in the primary grades 
was given by the chairman, Miss Calmerton oi 
Fort Wayne, Ind. A partial list of this equip- 
ment was published in the December, 1922, num- 
ber of the Council’s bulletin. The remainder wil! 
be published in the near future. 

The committee on tests and measurements ha: 
only been formed recently, and had so little to 
report that they invited Dr. Frank N. Freeman 
of the University of Chicago to speak for them 
Dr. Freeman gave a most interesting lecture il- 
lustrated by stereopticon pictures. 

He said that mental tests only told us the 
child's mentality but did not tell us why he is 
as he is. That is the next step on which science 
is now working by means of experimentation and 
speculation. When some data of value is gather 
ed by these means, it is hoped the teacher in the 
schoolroom will be helped so as to know what 
teaching methods to use. 

Dr. Freeman showed pictures (X-ray) of chil- 
dren’s wrist bones, which varied greatly, show- 
ing how they vary physically as well as mentall) 
in rapid or slow development. He also showed 
moving pictures taken of reading and writing 
rates of children and grown people which varied 
with the individual to a great degree. 

So more and more we see that teachin: 
volves an understanding of the individual to 
taught, physically and mentaly, and an adjust 
ment of environment to their specific need 
abilities. 


— 








VIRGINIA STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
Richmond, Thanksgiving Week, 1923 
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ng, MRS. B. B. MUNFORD, President 


mn Child Welfare Scales for Schools 


ie Co-Operative Education Association, in co-opera- 
ive with the Virginia Tuberculosis Association, is mak- 
Ics , special effort to see that every school in Virginia 
urnished scales for the purpose of weighing the 
a iol children of the State. In this connection Honor- 
Harris Hart, Superintendent of Public Instruction 
irginia, has written the following letter: 


GeorGE W. Guy, Secretary, 
o-Operative Education Association, 

— Richmond, Virginia. 

ol \fy pEAR Mr. Guy: 

Hp he Virginia Tuberculosis Association is now inter- 

ng itself in the general problem of child nutrition. 

this connection it has requested the co-operation of 
\ssociation and is asking you to devote your May 

eram to child welfare. The Tuberculosis Association 

las specifically requests that you assist in placing scales in 
to , te schools for measuring the weight of school children. 
understand that a satisfactory set of scales will cost 
ut $16.00, and I can commend very heartily the in- 
st which your Association and the Tubeculosis Asso- 

tion take in this important matter. 

\hen through your combined efforts sufficient funds 

the raised for the purchase of scales, the county school 
rd beyond question will be glad to provide this equip- 
nt. I think I can bespeak for you the co-operation 

' the local school officials in this endeavor. 

\\ith best wishes, I am, 

I Yours very truly, 

he (Signed) Harris Hart, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


r 1922 the physical inspection of school children re- 
ted by the county and city superintendents of Vir- 
ginia from incomplete records gave a total of 25,345 
lren under weight. 
(his total includes the group sufficiently under weight 
physically unfit and yet these children will be the 
ng rs and mothers of to-morrow. 
your school does not now possess a set of scales 
rder that the school children may be weighed from 
to time to fulfill the spirit of the provisions of 
\Vest Law approved March 19, 1920, get in touch 
vour league and put the proposition up to them. 
them to appropriate the necessary amount ($16) 
lise it for the purpose of purchasing scales. If 
school has not organized a league, communicate 
the Co-Operative Education Association, secure 
sary literature and interest your citizens in such 


rganization. The co-operation of the parents is 


ssary to get the best results in school work. 
se whose business it is to deal with child welfare 
from experience that the underweight child needs 
tion which, if given in the early years, will prevent 
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Co-Operative Edueation Association of Virginia 


GEORGE W. GUY, Executive Secretary 


a life of sickness. But to know what a child’s physical 
condition may be, the question of weight is an 1m- 
portant one. 

The slogan for the 
School in Virginia. 

The Nutrition Institute recently conducted in Rich- 
mond by Dr. Wm. R. P. Emerson and Miss Mabel 
Skilton of the Nutrition Clinics for Delicate Children, 
Boston, Mass., passed the following resolution: 

“Be it resolved, that we, the members of Dr. Wm. R. 
P. Emerson’s Nutrition Institute, go on record as en- 
dorsing the movement sponsored by the Co-Operative 
Education Association and the Virginia Tuberculosis 
Association to secure scales for every school in Vir- 


leagues is: Scales for Every 


ginia.” 

The five primary causes of mal-nutrition, as outlined 
by Dr. Emerson, are physical defects, lack of home con- 
trol, over-fatigue, faulty food habits and insufficient 
food, faulty health habits. 

EVERY LEAGUE IN VIRGINIA IS URGED TO 
CO-OPERATE IN THIS MOVEMENT TO SUPPLY 
SCALES FOR THE SCHOOLS so that the children 
may be weighed and the fact established as to whether 
they are underweight or not. 





MEETING OF THE VOCATIONAL HOME 
ECONOMICS TEACHERS 


Under the direction of Mrs. Ora Hart Avery 
of the State Department of Public Instruction, 
a conference of fifty or more home economics 
teachers was held in Richmond during the week 
of April 16. The meetings were held in the 
Presbyterian Building. The daily sessions were 
characterized by clear-cut discussions of the 
problems connected with that type of educational 
work in Virginia. At four o’clock each day 
these teachers attended the lectures and clinics 
that were then being held in Richmond by Dr. 
W. R. P. Emerson, of Boston, on the subject of 
the 
standing speakers on the programs were Hon. 
Harris Hart, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, President of 
the College of William and Mary, Miss Lulu 
D. Metz, President of the Virginia State Teach- 
Frances Sale, Business 
Manager of the Field Co-Operative Association, 
Miss Adelaid D. Simpson, Dean of Women, Uni- 
Others who spoke or led 
discussions were Miss Florence Andrews, State 


nutrition among children. Some of out- 


ers Association, Miss 


versity of Virginia. 








SSO 


Normal Kast Radford, Miss M’Ledge 
Moffett, Dean of Women, State Normal School, 
east Radford, Miss Myrtle Wilson, State Normal 
School, Harrisonburg, and Miss Mary Phillips, 
of Toano, and Miss Anna Allen, of Hampton. 


4 hool, 


Some of the high points of the conterence 
WeETe . 
] t is important that home economics teachers have 
ckg nd of college training so as to dignify 
al secure the maximum effectiveness in vocational 
rk 
? If democracy is to be a thing of culture, then one 


family plus another, and plus another, must be made 


elements of culture in 


for it calls for training in the sciences and the 

expression 

stress is laid on actual sewing in the 
Girls should know the looks and feel 


of different materials and also the value of them. 


4 oo much 


textile work 
5. The home economics girls are building monuments 

to themselves in the communities where they work. 
6. School cafeterias should be run at a profit and this 
surplus fund used to purchase equipment and sup- 
plies. This can be done by (1) buying wisely, (2) 
avoiding waste, (3) catering to children’s desires. 
The home economics teacher is the connecting link 


~ 


between the home and the school. 

&. Too many girls who have a desire for a college edu- 
cation cannot go to college without the assistance of 
help outside the family. This is due to the fact of 
the families not following wise business methods. 
Families fail to save money (1) because of lack of 
system in the management of affairs, (2) lack of 
promptness in attending to business, (3) depending 
on some one else to attend to the business for them. 

9 If teachers in Virginia can teach the girls to keep 
accounts and they in turn persuade their parents to 
do likewise, they will be surprised at the results 
and when the time comes for them to send someone 
to college they will not have to ask anyone to ad- 
vance money for this purpose. 

10. It is the person who keeps accounts of his earnings 
and his expenditures who learns to think before he 
spends. The game is interesting and there is no 
disappointment to those who faithfully follow the 
plan for a definite period of time. 





CONFERENCE OF DISTRICT B 
Newport News, Va. 
The educational conference at Newport News, April 
best attended district conference in 
Virginia The made up of the 
teachers from sixteen divisions, four of which are im- 
the Chesa- 


27, was by far the 


this year. district is 


Virginia cities near the mouth of 


It was a magnificent sight to see the large 


portant 
peake Bay. 
Baptist Church filled to overflowing with teachers. They 


had come from every section of the district to hear or 


"2. 
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take part in the excellent program provided by 
president Joseph Saunders, superintendent of. scl 
for the city of Newport News. Between 1,500 
2,000 teachers were in attendance. It was a one 
program full of addresses and discussions. Super 


tendent Saunders knows how to put drive into 


program as well as to make one. 
Interesting and thoughtful addresses were mack 
Mr. Harold Norton, president of the Newport Ni 


Scho i] 


Hurst, of 


Division Superintendent Jan 


first 


and 
Nortolk 
city of Newport News and the |. 


Board, 
county, the welcoming 
teachers to the 
The main addresses o1 
Hon. 


Instruction, who took as his 


responding to this welcome. 


the program were made by Harris Hart, Stat 


Superintendent of Public 
subject “Some Bi-products of Education,” and by 

George D. Strayer, of Columbia University, New York, 
subjects “Teaching for Appreciation” 


on the 


‘fundamentals of the Curriculum.” Superintenden; 
Hart called 


(1) capacity for 


attention to three bi-products of education 
wealth, (2) 
These, he said, ought 
Dr. Straver’s 


accumulating human 
courtesy, (3) religious idealism. 
to be the outcome of all good teaching. 
addresses, the one in the morning and the other in t! 

afternoon, sounded some of the high notes in education 
What he had to say on “Education for Appreciatior 

was very happy, and from the response he received from 
the teachers, they were in full sympathy with what h 
said about the importance of giving the children a 
chance to enjoy the things they study in school. H: 
spoke of how important it was that children have th 
opportunity of getting the fum, as he called it, out of 
art, music, drawing, poetry, and, indeed, all school work 
In his afternoon address on “Fundamentals in Educa- 
tion” he emphasized the fact that too many teachers 
thought of reading, writing, and arithmetic in connection 
with “fundamentals.” 


They were not fundamentals in 
the true sense of the term. These were mere tools, és 
and once they were learned, they were brushed asid 4 
for the more real things in education. The funda- ‘ 
mentals in education are the things that enable people ‘ 
to live happily together—to work and play together in — 
a thorough understanding of each other. It was mor f 
fundamental to know something of how the other fellow 1 
lives and thinks than to know arithmetic merely. He ( 
suggested that home economics and agriculture and a , 
knowledge of the arts of living are the fundamental ; 
things in education today. T 

Sectional meetings were held in the afternoon for 
high school teachers, grammar-grade teachers, an g 
primary teachers. These meetings were charact: Va 

by interesting discussions of topics relating to the work 

of these respective groups. 

Very delightful music was rendered by the high scl r 
pupils and lunch was served by the ladies’ organizat! pr 
eS 


of the city. 





Resolutions passed thanking Superinter 


Saunders for the program and the business-like w: 


were 





conference was conducted, the city school board a1 
citizens of Newport News for their hospitality 








ther resolution called for the repeal of the West 
nda vote on the question of a single fee for both 
bership in the State Teachers Association and sub- 

to the Virginia Journal of Education failed 
ss by a vote of 178 to 177. 





IMPORTANT RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 
AT THE RECENT MEETING OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTEND- 
ENCE, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


\Ve gratefully acknowledge the enlarged support 
has been granted education by State and Territorial 
slatures, by boards of education, and by a respon- 
public, which have generously recognized grave 
We earnestly urge the legislatures 
n session, in whose hands rests the control of the 
schools, to provide for a continuance of the edu- 
nal advance to the end that there may be an Amer- 
school good enough for every American child. We 
ve that money expended for education is the best 
ble investment and rejoice that every attempt at 
on against a proper and adequate provision of 
ls for public school purposes, whether made by a 
ele individual or by a backward-looking group, is 
in every State and Territory in the Union by a 
of men and women who stand insisting that the 
merican dollar shall never be placed above the Ameri- 
child. As administrators of public education, re- 
nsible for this investment, we dedicate ourselves 
v to the task of directing education with wise econ- 
and exact accounting to the end that the schools 
become ever better instruments in the production 

in improved citizenry. 
2. We recognize that a Department of Education is 
ssary in order that the educational activities of our 
tional Government shall be efficiently and economi- 
administered. We believe that National sanction 
| National leadership can be provided only in the per- 
son of a Secretary of Education in the President’s Cab- 
Federal aid for the purpose of stimulating the 
several States to remove illiteracy, Americanize the 
foreign born, prepare teachers, develop adequate pro- 
\ grams of physical education, and equalize educational 
iortunities is in accord with our long established 
tice and is demanded by the present crisis in edu- 
n. We therefore reaffirm our allegiance to the 

Towner-Sterling Bill. 

3. The welfare of the Nation demands that boys and 
girls living in the country shall have educational ad- 
vantages commensurate with those enjoyed by children 
ng in the cities. We endorse the movement which 
‘emplates placing a competent and professionally- 
ned county superintendent of schools, directing a 

ssionally-trained body of teachers genuinely inter- 
ested in country life, in every county in every State 
nd Territory of the Republic. To this end we urge 

at the burden of raising funds in locality, State, and 
Nation shall be so justly and equitably distributed be- 
ween the stronger and the weaker taxing units as to 


tional needs. 
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make the opportunity of the boy or girl in a rural 
school equal to that of the child in the most favored 
city-school system in the land. 

4. We commend the devotion and zeal of the class 
room teachers of America who have caught the spirit 
of the new educational advance and given themselves 
without reserve to the task of maintaining the ideals 
and standards of our American system of public edu- 
cation, and who have dedicated themselves to the high 
purpose of translating the increased tunds provided 
for education into a worthy and upright citizenry, whose 
faith in the high ideals and the best traditions of Amer- 
ica, and whose recognition of the principle of obedience 
to established law shall guarantee the security and well- 
being of the Republic. : 

5. We record our grateful appreciation of the ex- 
ceptional hospitality of the people of the city of Cleve- 
land; of the untiring efforts of the local committee ; 
and of the co-operation of the Chamber of Commerce 
and the public press. We especially thank the members 
of the board of education, the officers, teachers, and 
children of the public schools, and the presidents and 
faculties of Cleveland’s colleges and universities—all of 
whom have helped to make this convention one of the 
most successful in the history of the Department. 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
Harrisonburg, Va. 


Governor E. Lee Trinkle of Virgiina will be the chief 
speaker during finals at the State Normal School here 
June 5, according to a recent announcement of Presi- 
dent S. P. Duke. The baccalaureate sermon, June 3, 
will be delivered by the Rev. G. D. Batdorf, pastor of 
the First Church, United Brethren in Christ, Dayton, O 
There will be probably in excess of one hundred and 
fifty graduates in the 1923 class. 

Miss Grace Brinton, head of the Home Economics 
Department here for the past three years, has recently 
tendered her resignation, to accept a flattering offer with 
the National Child Health Organization, with head- 
quarters in New York City.’ This organization has as 
its director Miss Sallie Lucas Jean, and Miss Brinton’s 
work will call for much writing and speaking in the 
interest of child health. Miss Brinton will begin her 
new duties May 1. 

Miss Myrtle Wilson, instructor in Home Economics, 
spent the past week in Richmond attending a conference 
of home economics teachers in Smith-Hughes schools 
of Virginia. Miss Wilson spoke before the conference 
on The Evening School Teacher; Her Qualifications, 
Duties and Opportunities. 

Miss Mary Louise Seeger, director of kindergartens 
in Harrisonburg, has just returned from Pittsburgh 
where she has been attending the meetings of the Na- 
tional Kindergarten Association. Miss Seeger was the 
representative for the State of Virginia at this con- 
ference. 

Officers in the Y. W. C. A. organization took up their 
duties following a special inauguration service April 12. 











ISS 


The new president of the Y. W. for the next year is 


Barbara Schwarz of Danville 
Seven numbers will be included in next year’s enter- 
President S. P. 


famous juvenile court judge 


tainment recently arranged by 


Duke 


of Denver, Col., has been engaged as one of the speak- 


course, 
Judge Ben Lindsey 
newspaper poet of Detroit, 


ers, while Edgar A. Guest, 


Is second known figure 
Waketield Cadmen, composer of From the Land of the 
Carveth Wells, Fellow of the Royal 
Mary Potter, 
and the 


nationally chosen. Charles 


Sky-Blue Waters; 
Geographical Society, explorer of Malay; 


] 


contralto, artists, 


other 


a Virginia with associated 


Russian Cathedral Sextette are the fou mem- 


In addition, one number will be 


Harrisonburg Music 


bers to iy presented 


| 
presented im connection with the 
Lover's Club which has brought here in recent years 
such prominent musicians as Anna Case, Marie Rappold 
and Salvi, the harpist. 

In the 


Tuberculosis 


ontest arranged by the Virginia 
Miss Estelle 
first prize and Miss Mary Lees 


recent poster 
Association, Anderson of 
Lexington was awarded 
Hardy of Winchester, second prize, for posters sub- 
mitted by this school. In the State contest Miss Ander- 
le S¢ cond prize. 

term of the 1923 
exceeded the 
The same 


son’s poster was awarded t 


Enrollment for the tirst summer 


session, beginning June 18, has already 
figure at the corresponding date last year. 
is true for the second term enrollment and the enroll- 


ment for students for the next winter session. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


Wins State Poster Contest 


The State Board of Health through Miss Agnes D. 
Randolph, Director of the Bureau of Tuberculosis Edu- 
cation, has just rendered decisions in the Poster Con- 
test in which all four of the State Normal Schools were 
entered. The object of the contest was to present post- 
ers illustrating the value of clinics for school children. 
The first and third prizes were won by the Fredericks- 
Normal School while the second prize was 


Miss Virginia 


burg State 
won by the Harrisonburg State Normal. 
Nash, of 
of the normal school, won the first prize, while Miss 
Katherine Rennolds, of Louisa, Va., also a member of 


l'rcdericksburg, a member of the senior class 


the senior class, won the third prize. In addition to 
the honor of winning in this contest, in which were 
entered between 150 and 200 posters, Miss Nash won a 
cash prize of $25.00 and Miss Rennolds won a cash 
prize of $15.00. 

The winning of this contest in competition with all 
of the other normal schools of the State is not only 
a signal victory for the individual young women who 
won the prizes but also for the Art Department of the 
Iredericksburg Normal School. 


In this connection, it may be stated that the Fred- 


ericksburg Normal School is the only State institution 
in Virginia offering a four-year Degree Course in Fine 


and Industrial Arts 
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Contract has been let for the immediate 
of the $115,000 orthopedic and obstetrical wing of the 


In authorizing this 


erection 
University of Virginia hospital. 
construction the board of visitors took the first Ste in 
the program of hospital and medical expansion w! 
calls for fourteen new buildings at a total cost of 
$3,000,000. 

Work is to be started at once by 
ders, the W. P. Thurston Company, of 


These contractors constructed the McIntire amphitheatr 


the successful 
Richm 
three years ago. Mr. Thurston, president of the con 
pany, is an alumnus of the University of the class 
1911. 
This new wing, which was made possible by a 

of Paul Goodloe McIntire, will be immediately sout! 
present hospital buildings and will conform 
It is planned to hay 


of the 
the Steele wing on the north. 


this ready with the opening of the University 1 


September. 

The Glee Club recently made its second and final tri 
of the which included concerts in Richmond 
May 3, in Washington May 4, and in Baltimore May 5 


The club made its debut in Cabell Hall during Easter 


season 


week and has already sung in Lynchburg and at Swee 
Briar College. Arthur l*ickenscher, professor of m 
in the McIntire School of Fine 

club this year and he has trained a chorus of thirt 


Arts, is director of 


male voices into a most harmonious singing organi 
When the club was taken over by Mr. Ficker 
In former 
seasons it has been trained by first a student and 
man in tw 


tion. 
scher an important step forward was made. 
same 


a faculty member, but never the 


successive seasons. As a result the shows turned out 
have been sometimes good, sometimes trivial, but never 
remarkable. Just as Mr. Fickenscher has raised the 
Glee Club above the average of college singing 
ganizations and has replaced the old musical com¢d) 
type with a concert of real merit, he has been a gr 
force for the development of the musical life ot 
entire University community. 





AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
Of obtaining a Brand New Grafonola for 
School or Home 


at greatly reduced price. 
Three Different Types. 


For further information, address 


The Virginia Journal of Education 
300 Lyric Building 


Richmond, Va. 
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Educational News and Comments 


sident J. A. C. Chandler, of the College of Wil- 
nd Mary, recently announced a gift of $100,000 
rs. George Preston Blow of Yorktown, Va., and 
lle, [il. The money is to be used in the con- 
nm of a gymnasium and swimming pool as a 
rial to her husband, the late George Preston Blow. 
uilding will be known as the George Preston Blow 
This building will add greatly 
The old 


into 


rial Gymnasium. 


uipment facilities of the college. 


recent has been converted 


joms in order to accommodate the increasing en- 


sium in years 


nt of students. 

Uni- 
of Michigan, gave Founders Day address at the 
His subject was The 
The two main themes 


Marion LeRoy Burton, President of the 
rsity of Virginia April 13. 
ion of the State University. 
address were (1) the university must interpret 
an life, and (2) it must utilize its equipment 
ersonnel for research in serving the people of 
ite 
uroe Day’ was observed at the College of William 
\lary April 28 by a formal celebration with ad- 
hy members of the faculty and other speakers. 
was a student at William and Mary College. 


contract has been awarded for the construction 
ew dormitory for the State Normal School at 
ricksburg. The approximate cost of the building 
000 and it will be ready for occupancy. by the 

of the next session in September. 

Nancy B. Fields, Principal of Cranes Nest 
. Coeburn, Va., was one of the principal speakers 
illiteracy conference at Little Rock, Ark., April 

subject was Opportunity Schools. 


<. Gray Williams, president of the Handley Fund 
has late 
mas Nelson Page as a member of the alumni 
This 


uses of 


nchester, been elected to succeed the 
f trustees of the University of Virginia. 

manages an endowment fund for the 
ersity. This fund now amounts to $2,000,900. 

\illiam Bagley declares that students of educa- 
building so many barriers between the child 
wledge that soon the only way to get facts 


vill be through bootleg channels. 


nd was broken a few days ago in the city of 
for a new school building for negroes. It is 
mn Princess Anne Street and the plant will 
odate three units, high school, elementary school 
The total cost of the building 


atte ynal sche ol. 


will be $515,000.00. It will provide fifty-three classrooms, 


two science rooms, ten industrial rooms, one library 
one auditorium. 


Some one has said that there is no more slip-shod 
institution in the country than the average county edu 
cational system. This does not refer to many of out 
Virginia counties, however. 





If there is to be any true cultural unity in America 
then there must be a true unity in educational policy 
throughout the land. 

The American Legion stands committed to the prop 
afford 


I f the 


The American nation can no longer 


to ignore the educational needs of the masses. 
assistance of the Federal government is to be extended 


osition: 


to the states for the building of good roads, it is then 


as highly important that these roads lead the feet ot 


America’s children into American schoolhouses built 
and modernized through the co-operation of the state 
national 


and governments. 


The people of Lawrenceville, Brunswick county, re- 
cently voted on a bond issue for a new high school 
The 145 to 14 in favor of bonds 


building. vote was 


The annual meeting of the Inter-Scholastic Publica 
tion Conference will be held May 14 at the University 
of Richmond. The organization includes in its mem- 
bership nearly all of the editors of the leading high 
school and college publications in the State. The pro- 
gram will include addresses by Hon. Harris Hart, Su- 
Mitchell 
Trinkle 


perintendent of Public Instruction, Dr. S. C. 
Dr. Douglass Freeman and Governor FE. Lee 


Teaching school is a very human business. There 
are just two factors involved—the teacher and the child 
All else is subsidiary. 

Dr. Wilson Gee of the University of South Carolina 
has been appointed to the new chair of rural economics 
at the University of Virginia. For the past two sum- 
mers he has been giving courses in that subject at the 
university. Under his direction and supervision a sur- 
vey of Albemarle county was made last summer and 
published in bulletin form by the extension department 
It is one of the most interesting studies we have seen 


Blessed is the teacher who can control the school wit! 
her eyes. It is such a kindly and gracious procedure, 
and, besides, it obviates a waste of language 
The Masons are building a great memorial templ 


George Washington at Alexandria. It is to ul 
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Shooters Hill just outside of the city and will be in 
plain view of Washington City and the trains going 
into Washingt from the South. The Washington 


Mother Lodge at Fredericksburg has a movement on 


foot to erect a memorial building there for the 


ervation and exhibition of the rare relics, including 


the Bible on which George Washington took his Mas 
obligations and the original minutes of the lodge. 


Book Reviews 


1600 Dritn Ex N ( ECTIVE ENGLISH, by O. M. 
Hant os Noble and Noble, Pul 
lishers, Ne \ < 

[his ¢ . | its title indicates It 
is 1 this respect. The at rs 

have 1 S t itribution to the teaching t 

ang ‘ series of exercises relating 

to the common errors of children in speech and writing 
habits Eacl xercise deals with a single outstanding 
error. Lrief statements of the grammatical rule are first 
given 1 ( llow eries exercises to be filled 
in by the 1 lume is shorn of all tedious 

discuss nd t teacher can go at her work with a 

definite end in view This point will appeal to the 

pupils as well as to the teacher. This volume is decided 

lv the bes ndbook f¢ rill exercises in English that 

we have seen. Every teacher of language should have 


this book on her dask for every day use and it can well 


be put into the hands of every pupil for constant use 


Our VirGinia, by E. Ehrlich Smith, States Publishing 


Virginia. 


Company, Richmond, 
One of the most interesting little books we have seen 
in a long time has just come from the press written 
by our own Mr. Smith, principal of the Ruffner School, 
Richmond. The volume is written for children of the 
middle and upper grades. It tells the story of the 
people of Virginia at their work and the 110 pictures 
and maps visualize the result of their labors. 
The author, Mr. Smith, has long been recognized 


by educators as an expert in the teaching of geography 


in the elementary schools. Some years ago he published 


Teaching Geography by Problems; now in Our Virginia 
he gives us examples of the application of this method 
to the teaching of the geography of Virginia. He 
+ 1 } ‘ ssioar 1 . 1 ag Ts ¢ . 
reats the subject unde the grand heads Tidewater, 


Midland, Piedmont, and the Valley. As subheads under 
these he shows us by word and picture the activities of 
the people in commerce, in truck raising, in dairying, in 


stock raising, in farming, and in manufacturing. Chap- 





ters are given to such topics as Animals We Fight, 
Nature's Gifts Virginia, Government and Populatio 
This little volume should be in the hands of every 
teachet geog irginia as supplementary t 
the isal te n that subj It is written in a clear 
stvle ar \ : ry 1 ible book for the upper 
grade chi » i Idren will read the ook 1n one 
sitting when + a n their hands 
Story P by Louise C. Wright, A. S. Barnes 
Company. New \ ] 
Pie 1 tor the rst orade ildren 


ve. 


Concise directions are given for imitating the action, 
the part of the pupils, of the animals, the children s 


park, at the blacksmith’s shop or in the home 


i 


out them, the acts of anyone in the woods, 


The teacher will be surprised at tl 


builder, et 

tensive and daily use she could make of the cont 

of this volume. It is a remarkable little book 
withal very unique. 

SUPER\ N AND IMPROVEMENT IN TEACHING, by 
liam H. Burton, D. Appleton and Company, 
York, 502 pages. 

Supervision of teaching has come to be an art 
upon a set of scientific principles. It is no mor 
“look in” process and has passed the stage wher: 
anybody can get by with it. We now have a reason 
full literature on the subject and by experimentation 
refined methods we have a body of truth out of whi 
has come the expert supervisor in education. 


Burton’s book on the subject contains the results of 


the educational workers in this field and much 
own research in this line. He has had a wid 
perience in the field of supervision and he evident, 
a very keen sense of educational values. Th 
is written from the standpoint of an observer at 
range with his problem. He is interested in the “te: 
ing act’ and gives us a clearcut analysis of the prob! 
invelved in the supervision of teaching. Under the 
of Nature and Scope of Supervision he states thi 
lowing problems: (1) the improvement of the tea 
act, (2) the selection and organization of subject 
ter, (3) testing and measuring, (4) the tmproven 
of teachers in service, (5) the rating of teachers 
then gives us fourteen principles of supervision 
make up the discussions and representative tabulat 
of the volume 

The volume is written in a clear style and 
view of practical helpfulness to the reader. Thx 
is one of the most stimulating discussions of this 
aspect of education. It will certainly find a w 


\\ 


in classes in the normal schools, and to those \ 


taking the newer positions as special supervisors 


county systems the volume is an indispensable 


their equipment 

SECRETARIAL StupiEs, by Sorelle and Gregg, Th: 
Publishing Company, New York, 416 
Price $1.40. 

Within the past decade there has been an ever-g! 
lemand for trained people who can take care 
of the routine and detailed work of offices cari 
this 


large volume of business. Responding t 


special schools have been established for the tr 


of this type of worker. These schools call fot 


\f- 
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For a One-Book Course in European History 


GENERAL HISTORY OF EUROPE 


—Robinson, Breasted and Smith— 


was adopted on February 8 by the 


VIRGINIA STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


and 


may be ordered for the school year beginning September, 1923 


GINN AND COMPANY 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 








setting forth the body of knowledge and _ skills 
din handling the work of an office. The Gregg 


hing Company has probably made the largest con- 
tion to this type of training in preparing textbooks 
stematizing the handling of office details. 


volume, Secretarial Studies, is a basal text in 
ld and admirably suited to class use in schools 
It covers all the 
The follow- 
of the heads of chapters: Standards of 
Work; Letter At- 


Handling Dictation Effectively; Technique of 


urses of this nature are given. 

chnique required of a secretary. 
some 
phic Making the Business 
Telegrams, Cablegrams 
Alphabetizing 4 
Callers, 


hook is intended for class use but every 


ung: Business Forms; 
Office 


Transferring: 


lograms; Appliances ; 


Interviewing Business 


now in service should have this volume on 


for ready reference. 





TEACHERS WANTED—$95 to $195 Month 


hers should try the U. S. Government examina- 
mstantly being held throughout the entire coun- 
housands of permanent, life, positions are to be 
from $1140 to $2300; have short hours. and an- 


itions, with full pay. Those interested should 
mmediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. T265 
r, N. Y.. for schedule showing May examina- 


and places and large descriptive book show- 
positions open and giving many sample ex- 
n questions, which will be sent free of chargé 





1007—INVESTMENT—100%—A Home-Study course 
leading to High School Diploma, Bachelor of Peda- 
gogy or other degree. llth Year. Catalog FREE. 


Teachers Professional College, Washington, D.C. 


WE BOAST 











—_ 
] 1 


ao a 


BUT NOT OF THIS 


This illustration shows our standing in « 











mparison 


with seven other nations in annual per capita fire loss 
United States 


as much as the combined amounts of one per 


Each person in the pays more than 


twice 


son from each of these seven countries. 


Our total less for 1921 was $495,406,012. 


UNCLE JIM THE FIRE CHIEF uscd as a Sup- 


plementary Reader in your public schools will 


to reduce this loss. Write us for a sample copy 


The Southern Publishing Co. 


Dallas, Texas 
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Kew vn Navas 6 Mat Ten) Gin” 


Adopted as Optional Basal Readers for th the Virginia Public Schools 





| New Howell-Williams Primer... . . . ee ae ene rn. $ .30 Net 

| New Howell-Williams First Reader.............................0 ccc eeuee .35 Net 

These Books are the latest revision of the Howell-Williams Readers which 
have proved so successful in Virginia. They are also the lowest priced Readers 


adopted for use in the Virginia Public Schoois. 
The Teacher’s Helps for these Readers consists of a Manual, Perception 
| Word Cards, Illustrated Perception Phonic Cards Seat Work Letter Cards 
and Seat Work Word Cards. 
1600 Drill Exercises in Corrective English (Hanna and Taylor).............. .38 Net 
Adopted as the only Supplementary English Text for the Elementary Grades. 
It is a functional Grammar giving all the rules, but placing the emphasis upon 
drill in correcting errors in the speech and writings of the school children 
as suggested in the Virginia Course of Study. 
Other Useful Material is: 
Pieces for Eve ryday the Schools Celebrate .............. ae FF 
Shaw’s Question and Answer Book (All Subjects) ... 2.00 List 
Mother Goose Puzzle Cards (A New Device for Primary Busy Work).. .10 each 


Write for further information or catalogue 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers 


76 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











| Bradley’s Straight Line | | - 440 
| Picture Cut-Outs | The William | 


| 

| 

| « Yia 

| $212 Fairy Tales Y r e S NS) 
| 8214 Alice in Wonderland 

| 


8206 Nursery Rhymes (new) d 
8215 Mother Goose Incorporate 
8213 The Family ee 
8300 Playtime Circus | 
8207 Billy Bobtail 

8091 Folio I—Spring Birds 
8092 Folio 1l—Summer Birds 
8093 Folio 11I—Summer Birds 
| 8094 Folio IV—Winter Birds 


Village Series | 

EACH, 50 CENTS 
8301 Dutch Village 
8302 Japanese Village | 
8303 Eskimo Village 
8304 Arabian Village 
8305 African Village 
8306 Pilgrim Village 
8307 Indian Village 
8308 Filipino Village 





Quality Printers 
At Right Prices 

















We Specialize on 


School Catalogues and 
College Annuals 











IIA 





We Print Virginia Journal of Education 


= 


(ALIN 
Send for Special C:rcular aa aati 




















| MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY | | 1430-34 E. Franklin Street 
| School Supplies | | a 
Arch” at Seventeenth St. 2: Philadelphia, Pa | Richmond, Va. 
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Courtesy 


The social virtue. Difficult to teach—yet how important it is that it 


should be taught! It is the little graces of life which add savor to the 
solid attributes of honesty, obedience, kindness, and hard work. 


McVenn’s Good Manners and Right Conduct 
Just Listed by the State Board 


helps to solve the knotty problem of teaching courtesy to school chil- 
dren. It gives full attention also to those deeper virtues which underlie 
courtesy, as 


Honesty Cleanliness 
Obedience Kindness and Sympathy 
Helpfulness Respect and Reverence 
Truthfulness Courage and Self-Control 
D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY, Publishers 
231-245 West 39th Street +. New York City 








Che Modern Kieaders’ Series 


This is a new series of literature which includes modern classics, 
hitherto not available for school use at such a low price. The series 
includes novels, poetry, and plays. The books are bound in attractive 
blue cloth and are uniform in format. The first to appear give an 
idea of the character of the series: 


A SON OF THE MIDDLE NATHAN BURKE 
BORDER By Mary S. Warts 
By Hamurn GARLAND 
A CERTAIN RICH MAN THE MAKING OF AN AMERICAN 
By Wituiam ALLEN WHITE By Jacos Rus 


Others in this series to be published within a month are: 


THE SONG OF HUGH GLASS SHORT PLAYS BY 
THE SONG OF THREE FRIENDS REPRESENTATIVE AUTHORS 
By Joun G. NerHarDT Edited by Atice M. SmitH 


CONTEMPORARY POETRY 


Edited by Marcurrtte WILKINSON 


The Macmillan Company 


New York Boston Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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More Money for Busy Folks 


We have an opportunity for you to make some extra money. If you expect to attend summer school, 
teacher's institute or teacher’s meetings of any kind you will be surprised to find how many opportuni- 
ties will present themselves for you to take subscriptions for the PROGRESSIVE TEACHER. You don’t 
need previous experience and profits begin at once. But if you'll SEND THE COUPON, we will tell 


you all about it. 
THe ProcresstvE TEACHER, Morristown, Tennessee 


Gentlemer I am interested in representing PROGRESSIVE TEACHER the coming season. Send without obliga 
tion to me your proposition If I accept your agency, I desire to work the following territory (name of summer 
sche COUNTY) ccccccccccccecnccvccscccbecerrsvceee teres sn COCR Sree eee ceCeeeeereesone gs SEDs Ones ESE e SHO LEH HCE Ce SOE SOO C CESS 

OE EPO TERA ph RE a EEA RT Mae Ee ar ett ee PE eA PETE POET ere errr ere ee eC pre 
Address COP POO OOOO SEES SESE HOSES SESO SESH SSESH SEES SEEEE SESE E HESS ESE ESHEEEHH EES SHES OO SESE EHO ES 
i eee OR ee rT Te ee rt ri Tree eee NE cas cacti Anant aakin yeas awh hd maead aekricniniee ni amiraiamtis 











(A ; ae . Wea Vacancies for 1923-1924 Now Being Reported 
V, rein a Engraving Co Inc. Enroll Now for the Best 


Three Offices—One Enrollment 


Photo Engravers Continuous Membership—Free Booklet 
Richmond,Va. Southern Teachers’ Agency 
Special Rate on Annual Cuts Columbia, S. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. Richmond, Va. 








Literature books by Waitman Barbe Southeastern Teachers’ Agency 


Professor of English in West Virginia University 
Famous Poems Explained Elk Park, N. C. P. O. Box 75 
School edition 92 cents. Library edition $1.50. : : 
Great Poems Interpreted, $2.00 Seven: yoare heim: :; 
— P TE iat ? Offers free enrollment to all worthy white teachers 
Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Publishers Early enrollment means a better position. 
11-15 Union Square West $3 New York City 





Write for Application Blank now. 











The Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute 


Hampton, Virginia 
SCHOOLS OF NORMAL AND OF COLLEGE GRADE 


Agricultural School: standard four-year college course (of thirty-six months) 
to train teachers of agriculture, county agents, and farmers, leading to Bachelor of 
Science Degree in Agricultural Education; Business School: two-year course; Home- 
Economics School: two-year normal course, based on four-year secondary course, 
aims to train teachers of home economics, home-demonstration agents, and industrial 
supervising teachers, leading to Home-Economics Diploma; Normal School: (1) Col- 
legiate Normal, standard four-year college course, leading to Bachelor of Arts Degree 
in Education; (2) High-School Teachers’, two-year course of college professionalized 
subject-matter courses, leading to Normal-School Diploma and High-School Teaching 
Certificates; (3) Normal Professional, standard two-year normal course, aims to train 
teachers for elementary schools, leading to Normal Professional Certificate; (4) Ele- 
mentary Professional, one-year prescribed course, leading to Elementary Certificate. 


SCHOOLS OF SECONDARY GRADE 


Academy: four-year secondary course, aims to prepare students for Agricul- 
tural School, Business School, Home-Economics School, and Normal School, lead- 
ing to Academic Diploma; Trade School: offers four-year courses in |1 trades: 
Automobile Mechanics; Blacksmithing; Bricklaying and Plastering; Cabinetmaking: 
Carpentry; Machine Work; Painting; Printing; Steamfitting and Plumbing; Tailor- 
ing; and Wheelwrighting and Blacksmithing; and a two-year advanced builders 
course. 














JAMES EDGAR GREGG, Principal 














is 


equipment. Provision is made for speed and con- 


progress of each member of the class. 
The TEACHERS’ MANUAL presents a prac- 
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The 
Bolenius 
Silent 


Readers 





‘Ghe 
AMERICAN CRAYON 
~ COMPANY - 


ESTABLISHED 1835 
SANDUSKY-OHIO NEW YORK 
4 


The worlds lai gest 
makers of Crayons 
Waiter Color Painis 
‘GMs Vibta etre lite 


Vv 








Fourth Reader Sixth Reader 
Fifth Reader Teachers’ Manual 


The BOLENIUS READERS are planned especi- 
lly to train children in silent reading and at the 
same time to emphasize oral reading. 


Each story, article, or poem has full study 


Upon receipt of re quest 
we will send you book- 
let descr iptive of any 
material in which you 
may be interested 


tent tests through which the pupils ‘‘score’’ the 


tical pedagogy of reading problems applied defi- 
nitely to each lesson. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 


























Government and the People 


By JosEpH RacLanp Lonc 
Professor of Constitutional Law, Washington and Lee University 


Just adopted for exclusive use as a basal text-book 
in Civics for all the public High Schools in Virginia 


What Teachers of Civics Are Saying About It 
A Few Representative Opinions 


“A very satisfactory book especially in its choice of material. For instance, I have recently 
worked up a lesson on currency and banking and of all Civics books I considered. 1 found yours 
gives the most inclusive account.” 

“Professor Long seems to have sensed, not only what young Americans should know about our 
government and its problems, but also what they want to know. Both photographic and drawn sor 
trations are pertinent and timely and enchance the book’s value materially. The book is all ‘me: 

“Excels every work in Civics I have yet seen, in giving the pupil a knowledge of government 
ind his relation to it. My Civirs class was charged with a new magnetic charm for Civics and the 
study of Government.” 


Published by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
597-599 Fifth Ave... New York City 


—_ — - — 
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Harrisonburg 


Normal School 


Harrisonburg, Va. 


Engaged in 
The Professional Training of Teachers 
for 

Elementary Schools and High Schools 

Special Smith-Hughes Home Economics De- 
partment (6 instructors, 135 students) for the 
preparation of teachers and specialists in Home 
Economics Fields. Four year college course 
leading to the B. S. degree and the Professional 
Collegiate Certificate 

Strong departments of Music and Expression. 

Winter enrollment limited to 450. 

Excellent dormitory accommodations for 400. 

Training school facilities for both City and 
Rural Teachers in Kindergartens, Elementary 
Grades, Junior High Schools (City and Rural) 
and High Schools with model Smith-Hughes 
Departments. 


For further particulars, apply to 


SAMUEL P. DUKE, President 


Fredericksburg State 
Normal School 


Two Year Courses 


For Teachers in Primary Grades 

For Teachers in Grammar Grades 

For Teachers in High School Grades 
(Junior and Senior) 

For Teachers in Home Economics 

For Teachers in Business Subjects 


Four Year Courses 

For Teachers in Business Subjects 

For Teachers in Industrial Arts 

For Teachers in Music Supervision 

For Teachers in Physical Education 
The B. S. Degree in Education is awarded to 
Students completing a four-year course. 

Graduates of two-year Normal Courses and 
two-year College Courses may complete the de- 
gree course in two years. 

Student Aid Positions and State Scholarships, 


Full Summer Quarter, 12 Weeks 


Separate Summer School Catalog. New Open 
Air Amphitheatre in beautiful shaded grove. 


yr 


ote 


Write for information of special features. 


A. B. CHANDLER, Jr., President 
FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 














Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


The State Agricultural and Mechanical College 
All Courses Open Alike to Men and Women 


4 


degree in Agriculture, Engineering, Science and Teacher-Training. 
Two-year courses a Pre-medical, Home Demonstration, Practical 
Agriculture, and Practical Mechanics. Short unit courses in agri- 


cultural branches and in printing (linotype). 
For catalog and full information, address: 


DEAN OF THE COLLEGE, V. P. I., Blacksburg, Va. 








Four-year courses, for high school graduates, leading to B. 8S. 
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The College of 
William and Mary 


For Men and Women 


Is supported by the State of Virginia 
for the benefit of all the people. Here 
you may get the best possible training 
at the least possible cost. Open all the 
year. 

lf you are interested in regular COL- 
|LEGE COURSES leading to Bachelor or 
Master degrees, or 

SPECIAL COURSES in Teacher Train- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Medicine, Pre- 
Engineering, Law, Business Administra- 
tion, Commerce, Finance, etc., write for 
particulars to 


The College of William and Mary 
Williamsburg, Virginia 
H. L. Bauces, 
Registrar 


J. A. C. CHANDLER, 
President 








ADOPTED IN VIRGINIA 


for Little Folks 


by May Fartnuott Jones, M. D. 
for 3rd, 4th and 5th grades 


Considered the best method for 
teaching children the most import- 
ant truths of hygienic living and 
sanitation.§ Used extensively with 
excellent results as a basic text in 
Hygiene and Physiology, and as a 
supplementary reader. 


. oad 


ak 


ae 


Also adopted in Mississippi, 
Georgia, North Carolina, South 
— Carolina, and West Virginia. 


Inquiries solicited 
Philadelphia 


Atlanta Chicago 





Keep Well Stories 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


London 





























UNIVERSITY of VIRGINIA 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 


Tuition in Academic Departments free to Vir- 
expenses reduced to a minimum. 


ginians, All 
loan Funds available. 
The following departments are represented: 
I. The College.—In the College, 
offered in.thirty or more subjects. 


\rts or (cultural) Bachelor of Science. 
Business and Commerce: 
of B. S. 
Fine 


in Commerce. 
Arts: 


leading to the degree of B. S. in Architecture. 
Additional Vocational Degrees: 


courses are offered leading to the degrees of 
3. S. in Chemistry, B. S. in Biology, B. S. in 
Medicine, etc, 


Women are admitted as candidates for the 


above vocational degrees on special terms, 


II. Department of Graduate Studies. — This 
department offers opportunity for advanced in- 
struction in the subjects taught in the College. 
The degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master 
Open to 


f Science, and Doctor of Philosophy. 
men and women on same terms. 
Ill. Department of 


tinet 


courses are 
By virtue of 
the elective system, the undergraduates can se- 
ct any one of a large number of liberal four- 
year courses, leading to a degree of Bachelor of 


A four-year program 
is offered in these subjects, leading to the degree 


Courses are offered in Art ané 
Music; also a four-year course in Architecture, 


Four - year 


Engineering. — Five dis- 
courses are offered, leading to degrees in 
Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemi- 
al Engineering and requiring for their comple- 


For further information concerning the admission for women, catalogue, announcements, etc., address: 


tion four years each. Open to women on special 
terms. 

IV. Department of Law.—The course covers 
three years of study. The entrance requirements 
include two years of College work. The Library 
facilities are excellent. Open to women on spe- 
cial terms. 

V. Department of Medicine.—The course is a 
four-year one. The University Hospital is owned 
and managed by the University; advantages are 
given students of this department usually en- 
joyed only by internes. Open to men and women 
on same terms. 

VI. Department of Education. — Courses are 
offered for the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education. Graduate work for the Master’s De- 
gree and the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
Women having credit for thirty session hours of 
academic work in a standard college admitted, 
providing they are twenty years of age. State 
teachers’ scholarships are available for men; 
loan funds for both men and women. 

VII. Summer Quarter.— The Summer 
Quarter is divided into two terms of six weeks 
each and courses are offered for College credit. 
Degrees conferred for summer work on men and 
women. The Master’s Degree may be obtained 
in three summer quarters. Courses are offered 
to meet entrance requirements or to absolve con- 
ditions. In addition to these, numerous courses 
are given for the professional training of ele- 
mentary teachers, high-school principals, high- 
school teachers and school administrators. 


THE REGISTRAR, University, Virginia 
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Drawing Made Easy 


Drawing Made Easy is a practical course in 
drawing by Charles Lederer, the famous artist- 
cartoonist. It consists of thirty-five lessons or 


latest and best work and is 
built on the principle, “If one can learn to write, 
he can Jearn to draw.” He has divulged numer- 
ous “tricks of the trade” which go far to simplify 
many of the usually difficult points. 


chapters and is his 


lessons are substantially bound in an ar- 
and convenient book form. Over 1,000 help. 
given. No other course is 


The 
Listie 
ful illustrations are 


like it. 


lessons for $2.25 may sound like a 
lot for the and it really is. Beeause it 
may seem too good to be true, we do not ask you 
to send money in advance. Just pay the postman 
when he places Drawing Made Easy in your 
hands. 


Thirty-five 
money, 


If you remit with order send only $2.00. But 
whether you pay $2.00 in advance or $2.25 upon 
we will refund your money promptly if 
satisfied, 


delis ery, 


you are not 


Hall & McCreary Company 


122 S. Wabash Ave Chicago 











Dustless Sweep’ 


Will eat the dust and the germ, if you 
will use just a handful or two before the 
broom when sweeping. It lays the dust, 
oils and polishes the floor, and keeps the 
germs and dust from flying in the air 
while sweeping. The cost is very small, 
$2.75 per 100 lbs. in 300-Ib. barrels, 
f. o. b. Oxford, N. C., or we will pay the 
freight on two barrels or more. Guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction or no 
charge, or refund will be made. 


uc 


Address 
Southern Floor Sweep 
Company 


P. O. Box 312 2: Oxford, N. C. 




















| 
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A New Development in 
the Teaching of 
Typewriting 


The “New Rational Typewriting” rep- 


resents the most advanced thought in the 


teaching of typewriting since the appear- 
ance of the touch theory as exemplified in 
the first edition of Rational, 


is not a “revision.” It is new 


The new book 


from cover to cover, in thought, in treatment 
and in power to accomplish. 

The underlying a in the new book is_ simplicity 
f treat nt th the definite objective in view of de- 
veloping maximum typing ere rhe serous and 

ning! S¢ ( ¢ Id type of typing texts 
hav bee gr aaben od positive factors intré duced 
that greatly reduce the learning time and _ increase 
f Every line n the new Rational contributes 
to the st nt’s practical education. Mechanical imi 
—_—e processes are replaced by constructive problet 

at hold ttention, increase terest, and ene! gize the 
pl ent of unusual skill 


Ready for delivery July 15. Advance copies may be 
obtained earlier. Hold your orders until you have seen 
the new book. 


The Greg¢ Publishing Company 


New York Chicago Boston 
San Francisco London 


! 
' 











DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
Adjustable Window Shades 
Note the Good Points of Our 


DRAPER SHADES 
Reliable 
Adjustable 
Permanent 
Efficient 
Rapid 
Sanitary 
Handy 
Artistic 
Durable 
Essential 
Serviceable 





Please Send Us Your Inquiries 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 
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RHYTHMIC PLAY 














HILDREN should be allowed a wide freedom of expression in rhythmic play, 
or dancing in response to the suggestion of rhythm and form in musical 
selection. There are times, however, when they may safely be told what the 
music is intended to suggest or to represent. Their response will be spontaneous. 
There is no one definite way for using these records, but innumerable different 


ways. 


A partial list of suggested records, all played by the Columbia Miniature 


Orchestra, follows: 


March from Opus 27, No. 3. (Schubert) 


(b) Entrance March, “Christmas A-3100 
Tree.” (Gade) > 10-inch 
(a) March from Opus 40, No. 5. (Schubert) 75c¢ 
(b) Soldiers’ March. (Schumann) , 
(a) Soldiers’ March, “Faust.” 
(Excerpt) (Gounod) 
(b) March, “Nut-Cracker.” A-3096 
(Excerpt) (Tschaikowsky) + 19-inch 
(a) Parting March, “Lenore.” 75c 
(Excerpt) (Raff) 
(b) March. (Excerpt) (Bach-MacDowell) | 
(a) Minuet, “Don Juan.” (Excerpt) (Mozart) 
(b) Swiss Maid. | A-3098 
(a) Scherzo, Opus 27, No. 1 > 10-inch 
Allegretto and Trio. (Schubert) 75c 
(b) Waltz, Opus 26, No. 1. (Koschat) 
(a) Galop: “Light Cavalry 
Overture.” (Suppe) | 
(b) Theme from Sonata No. 1. { A-3126 
(Excerpt) (Haydn) 7 —" 
(a) March Militaire. (Allegro) (Schubert) § . 
(b) March Militaire. (Trio) (Schubert) 
(a) Fantasy Piece, Opus 26. (Schumann) 
(b) With Castanets. (Reinecke) {| A-.3097 
(a) Gavotte, Circus Renz. , (Fliege) > 10-inch 
(b) Gavotte, “La Migonne,” 75¢ 
Opus 79. (DeKoven) 
(a) Entr’acte and Valse. (Adam) 
(b) Air No. 10. (Adam) | A-3129 
: 10-inch 
(a) Air No. 7. (Adam) 75c 
(b) Trio. No. 2. (Adam) 
(a) Idyll, Opus II. ( Koschat) 
(b) Allegretto, “March Heroiques,” 
Opus 40, No. 3. (Schubert) \ A-3099 
(a) Trio, “March Heroiques,” Opus —- 
40, No. 2. (Schubert) od 
(b) Etude, Opus 75, No. 4. (L. Schytte) 
Educational Department 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CoO. 
1819 Broadway New York 





(a) 
(b) 
(a) 
(b) 


(a) 
(b) 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


(a) 
(b) 


(a) 
(b) 


(a) 
(b) 


(a) 
(b) 


Prelude in A Major. (Chopin) 
Morning Mood. (Excerpt) (Grieg) | A-3094 
Minuet. (Excerpt) (Boecherini) ( 10-inch 
Andantino, “Raymond.” (Thomas) 75¢ 
Theme from “Ninth 

Symphony.” (Beethoven) 
Allegretto, “Seventh 

Symphony.” (Beethoven ) 

_ase0 

Theme from Andante, “Fifth fey 

Symphony.” (Beethoven) 75c 
Allegro from Sonata Op. 49, 6a 

No. 1. (Beethoven ) 
Tempo di Menuetto, Sonata 

Op. 49, No. 2. ( Beethoven) 
Sleep, Baby Sleep. 
Rock-a-Bye, Baby. | A-3095 
Lullaby. (Mozart) a age 
Cradle Song. (Schubert) tel 
Silent Night. (Traditional) 
Away in a Manger. (Luther’s Hymn) 

-3121 

O’er the Cradle of a > $0-tack 


ing. (Old Breton Melody ) 75¢ 
Cradle Hymn of the Blessed 
Virgin. (Barnby) 








Teachers who are unable to secure these or any 
other records from local Columbia Dealers may 
send orders direct to Educational Department, 
Columbia Graphophone Company, New York City. 








Send this coupon for free literature 


Columbia Graphophone Co. 
1819 Broadway, New York 
Please send me the following literature: 
Graded List of Records [~ 


Primary Records [1] Band Accompaniments [ 
Children’s Songs [] Grafonola Folder [ | 
PN ierciscvetesiencevomaaeiesaeskcceisitcbisiahsb tus acloreusvabsoawniastacsaies 
Pi iitaticsiheniintasdediasseocten 
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Adopted for Supplementary Use in the State 
of Virginia 


Story Hour Readers 
(Coe and Christie) 


The success of the Story Hour Readers is 
well founded. They offer an unusual combi- 
nation of artistic material and the content 


method. Their rhymes and stories delight the 
children, and their skillful presentation of phonic 
work insures rapid and thorough mastery of the 
mechanics of reading. 


PRIMER—BOOK ONE—BOOK TWO— 


. 
Story Hour Readings 
(Hartwell) 

Story Hour Readings provide the kind of read 
ing material especially needed by schools today 
because it is strong in its training of character 
and in its ideals of citizenship. The selections 
represent the best authorship regardless of time 
or nationality. Provision is made for the new 
work in “silent reading.” 


FOURTH YEAR—FIFTH YEAR 


BOOK THREE Carpenter’s 


New Geographical Readers 


These books are unexcelled as supplementary 
readers. The New Edition has been brought up 
to date, entirely re-written and has many new 
illustrations. 


Carpenter’s 
Around the World With 
the Children 


Through make-believe journeys to the children 
of the five great races of the world the pupil is 
taught the fundamental facts of geography. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


North America, South America, 
Europe Asia 











A Virginia Supplement 
to the Ritchie Health Books 


To make the Ritchie health books still more useful in the schools of the state, 
a special supplement on health work in Virginia will be included in future edi- 
tions of Primer of Sanitation and Physiology, the basal text for grades six 
and seven, 


This supplement was prepared by John W. Ritchie, the author of the book, 
whose former connections with health education in Virginia have familiarized 
him with the needs of the state. The State Board of Health has furnished 
suggestions and co-operated with the author to make a supplement that will 
give Virginia children useful information about the health problems of their 
State. 


The thorough adaptation of Ritchie’s Primer of Hygiene and Primer of Sanita- 
tion and Physiology to Virginia conditions makes the supplement especially 
effective. Health work in Virginia can be considered to greater advantage 
because the general principles given in the books are readily applied to Virginia 
conditions. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY, Yonkers-on- Hudson, New York 
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Prepare Now for Commencement Time | 
Auditorium Seating—Many Different Styles and Types to Offer 








No. 121 


AUDITORIUM 
OPERA CHAIR 











our chairs are 


All of 
manufactured complete 
in our own factory, every 
passing a rigid in- 
Let us send you 


part 
spection. 
a catalogue of our full 
line of auditorium opera 


chairs in which you are 





sure to find something 
suitable for your pur- 
pose. These chairs are 
made with both iron 
standards and steel stand- 
ards. These chairs are 
made in sections; many 
chairs to the section, fur- No. 202 
nished in 18, 19 and 20 MOVABLE AUDITORIUM CHAIR 
inch widths. Furnished These chairs are in effect movable 
; f 3 opera chairs; seats fold independently; 
with hat wires or with- entire frame work folds for convenient 
J removal and compact storage. Made in 
out. Number and Letter sections, twos, threes and fours, also 
Plates if desired. singles. Furnished in standard fin- 
ishes, oak, walnut, and natural. 





ET US prepare plan of your auditorium showing seating arrangement. 


This will be 


of no charge to you and will enable you to derive exact number of chairs your 


auditorium will accommodate and the best possible arrangement. 


floor plan of the auditorium of your new building. 
styles of auditorium chairs of popular design and construction. 


Just send us a 
We specialize in many different 








AMERICAN 
TUBULAR STEEL 
DESKS 


catalogue, descriptive 
matter and _ prices 
mailed you on = any- 
thing in our line 
promptly. The best 
of equipment for 


schools and colleges. 


More permanent than Churches and 
S¢ hools, 
vour building. Get de- Ship- 
we a ping 
scriptive cireular and yt. fio 
prices before making = 
¢ 
your plans. Complete doz. 


5-ply select ma- 
correct 
castings. 

















Heavy 
ple veneer of 
form. Stee] 
Hard maple throughout; 
finished natural. Perfect 
compactness when fold- 
ed. This is a very pop- 
ular chair and is per- 
Tectly comfortable be- 
cause it “fits.” An ad- 
mirable chair for Sun- 
day schools, 





Singles Only 
SUNDAY SCHOOL AND KINDER- 


GARTEN LINE 
No, 10 chair can be furnished in three 
sizes as follows: 
No, 10-A—Seat 17 in. above floor. 
Number 7 Chair No, 10-B—Seat 14 in. above floor 
No, 10-C Seat 11 in. above floor. 





VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


2000-12 W. Marshall St. Box 1177. RICHMOND, VA. 
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Why pay the Middleman? 

Why pay Excessive Freight Rates? 
Buy Direct from Factory. 
Patronize a Southern Industry. 


SEMI-STEEL DESKS 


PRICES DELIVERED ANYWHERE IN VIRGINIA 
Singles. Doubles. 


I TE 6.6: .c.9 se pod ares wktenes ee all $6.00 $8.25 
US ws. .:oic0, ooo Gia.0 8's wen wa 5.75 7.75 
IE NI A Sh is ociones aw ee-b xo 6 nw 1a we) pale 5.50 7.25 
Ss sR oro i co. ewe cainecw ik wie 5.00 6.75 
es, We GIES. i 6 ove we erwene cadibwe 4.00 5.75 
RECITATION SEATS. A!! sizes, 4, 6 and 8 ft. 
A gS ee ee rere es 
po RS ee re -75 
Large Stock “ie Immediate Shipment 


Write for Our Catalogue of 
SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 


THE SOUTHERN 
DESK COMPANY 


HICKORY, N. C. 








-IMMEDIATE 

















Shipment on Almost Every Type of School Desks 
That Is Why We Have Stocked 
OUR OWN RICHMOND WAREHOUSE 





The Theodor Kundtz Co. 


302 North 9th St. 


Richmond, ' ve 














